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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


2 ee 
ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL gave up at the 
eleventh hour—we might almost say at the twelfth 
—an engagement to address the Conservatives and Tories 
of Liverpool in Hengler’s Circus on Wednesday, ostensibly 
on the ground, it is said, that Mr. Whitley and Lord 
Claud Hamilton, the Conservative Members for Liverpool, 
declined to co-operate with him on the same platform. We can 
hardly believe, for our own parts, that this is the whole account of 
the matter. Lord Randolph has not recently shown himself so 
bashful that he cannot persuade himself to appear alone on 
any platform, and even make it rather hot for those who chose 
to discountenance him and throw him over. We strongly 
suspect that his leader has had something to say in the matter. 
A Tory Democratic speech in Lord Randolph’s usual style, 
delivered while Parliament is still sitting, and while it is possible 
to interrogate the speaker and his colleagues as to the meaning of 
his words, might be both distasteful to Lord Salisbury and very 
dangerous to the harmony of the new Cabinet. But let the 
speech be only postponed till Parliament has been prorogued, 
and till no one can be cross-examined upon it, and then per- 
haps the Government may take advantage of the Democratic 
sympathisers with Lord Randolph, without incurring the full 
obloquy of having his expressions promptly disowned by some 
of his most influential colleagues. 


At the banquet given to Lord Spencer yesterday week in 
Westminster Palace Hotel, the accommodation was not at all 
equal to the demand for seats. About two hundred sat down 
to dinner; but as many more from Ireland alone had, it is said, 
written to ask for tickets to do honour to Lord Spencer. Sir 
Charles Dilke’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s names were not, how- 
ever, amongst those of the Liberals who had desired to do Lord 
Spencer this honour. Lord Hartington made an admirable 
speech in proposing the health of the guest of the day. “Under 
the Government of Lord Spencer,” he said, “all men knew that, 
whether they were loyal or disloyal, crime, when detected and 
proved, would be sure of punishment. All men knew that 
verdicts found after due trial by impartial persons would not be 
set aside on account of any stories under the name of confes- 
sions, fresh evidence, or whatever it may be, which might be 
brought forward as a pretext for abandoning that which had 
been fairly, fully, and conclusively tried. I say that was the 
knowledge which all men had under the late Administration 
of Lord Spencer; but all that is greatly changed now. The 
vague declarations of the Government, the vague promises 
which have been made to reopen the consideration of cases 
that had been judicially and impartially settled, will do much 
to change this. They will do much to inspire a belief among 
a large portion ‘of the Irish people that agrarian crime differs 


in some way from ordinary crime, resembling in some degree 
those political offences to which political amnesties may be 
extended, and for the reconsideration of which a change of 
Government may be looked to.” 


Lord Spencer, in his reply, spoke gratefully of the manifold 
help he had received in his work, and with the utmost emphasis 
of the help of Mr. Trevelyan; also cordially of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, and again of Sir R. Hamilton as “ that chivalrous, 
enlightened, and patriotic Under-Secretary,” who had so nobly 
assisted him in his task. He said that of forty capital sentences 
passed while he was Viceroy, twenty-one were executed and 
nineteen were commuted, and that in considering his duty with 
regard to the prerogative of mercy he had always had the 
patient advice of the three Irish Lord Chancellors of his Vice- 
royalty, Lord Chancellor Law, Lord Chancellor Sullivan, and 
latterly of Lord Chancellor Naish. This was the responsibility he 
had felt most seriously, but he had regarded the responsibility 
taken as most serious of all when he interfered with the natural 
operation of the law, which he could only rightly do when the 
Secretary of State or the Lord-Lieutenant was clear that there 
had been a failure of justice. Finally, he spoke with generous 
enthusiasm of Mr. Gladstone, whom he had always held “in 
the highest admiration and devotion,” and who had so con- 
sistently and honourably supported him in his difficult task. 
Lord Spencer sat down amidst loud cheers. 


There was one other short but most impressive speech. Mr. 
Bright moved a vote of thanks to Lord Hartington, of 
whom he had, he reminded his audience, told the Liberal Party 
in 1874 that “he had a strong head, and would run so straight 
that the Liberal Party might always rely on him.” Of Lord 
Spencer he spoke in weighty and memorable terms, which roused 
the Parnellites to fresh wrath :—‘ Who were the assailers of the 
noble earl ? Tlfty were to be found in some of those who professed 
to be the representatives of Ireland. Now, these men—he spoke 
of those who had brought these hideous charges against Lord 
Spencer—were disloyal to the Crown, and directly hostile to 
Great Britain. They obstructed all legislation which was in- 
tended to discover, or to prevent, or to punish crime. They had 
insulted and denounced every man in Ireland concerned with 
the just administration of the law. They had attacked the 
Viceroy in a manner hitherto unknown. They had attacked 
the Judges. They had displayed a boundless sympathy for 
criminals and for murderers. But from their lips not one 
sentence of emphatic condemnation of the murderers had 
passed, and not a word of pity for their victims. When the 
history of these times came to be fairly written, the courage, 
the patience, and the success of Lord Spencer would not be 
forgotten. He would be remembered as one of the most noble 
and most honoured statesmen of our time.” Mr. Bright’s 
sledge-hammer strokes were felt as the mace of Ulysses was 
felt on the shoulders of Thersites. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Callan,—to 
whom, according to Mr. Bright, his remarks had no application, 
uptil Mr. Callan himself asserted in the House of Commons on 
that day that he might “almost” say Lord Spencer was guilty 
of the murder of Myles Joyce,—called attention to Mr. Bright's 
remarks as a breach of privilege; whereupon Mr. Bright stated 
that there was nothing in these remarks which he could in any 
way retract or recall, but if, though spoken out of the House, 
they had been in derogation of the rules of the House, he should 
submit himself at once to the ruling of the Speaker. The 
Speaker gave no ruling, but called upon Mr. Bright to retire; 
and then the Chancellor of the Exchequer arose, and spoke of 
Mr. Bright’s speech as one which would certainly have been out 
of order in the House; and while implicitly censuring Mr. Bright 
for his language, he deprecated the interference of the House as in- 





expedient. This called up Lord Hartington, who protested against 
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the notion that, while the most hideous charges were brought 
against Lord Spencer both in the House and out of it, it should 
be held unseemly and improper to characterise those hideous 
charges in an energetic fashion. For Irish Members who had 
indulged in such boundless license of speech, to come “ whining 
to the House” to complain of that license of speech being 
characterised with equal frankness by others, seemed to him a 
proceeding which the Parnellite leaders themselves could hardly 
have approved. 


On this, various members of the Parnellite Party did what they 
could to instigate the Irish electors to vote at the General Elec- 
tion against a party which could approve Lord Hartington’s very 
frank language. Later, Lord Randolph Churchill (who, though 
a Minister, was called to order by the Speaker), protested much 
more strongly than his chief against the charges brought by 
Mr. Bright against some of the Irish Members, forgetting, of 
course, that he had himself used language at least as strong as 
Mr. Bright’s in those comparatively old days when he had not 
yet signed his treaty with the Parnellites. Mr. Chamberlain 
retorted on him with some spirit that a speaker who, if Mr, 
Bright’s denunciations were to be called a breach of privilege, 
had committed a breach of privilege once a week at least, by the 
language he had used out of the House concerning Members of 
the House, could hardly expect his protest to have weight ; and 
after that the Irish Party in various accents of denunciation pro- 
phesied that Irishmen would resent this Liberal attitude at the 
General Election. Finally, Mr. Callan was not allowed to with- 
draw his motion declaring Mr. Bright’s speech a breach of 
privilege. It was negatived by 154 votes to 23 (majority, 131), 
after producing incontestable evidence of the alliance between 
the Tories and the Parnellites. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a lively speech at Hackney yesterday 
week in support of the candidature of Mr. Charles Russell, M.P., 
for South Hackney. Mr. Stephenson, who presided, in introducing 
Mr. Chamberlain to the meeting, spoke of him, as regarded by 
“the toiling classes of the country, as their truest and best friend.” 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, devoted himself chiefly to an attack 
on the Government, which he delivered with great pungency, 
only remarking by way of prelude :—“I have an unbounded 
faith in the wisdom and judgment of the mass of the people, 
and I believe that the great evils in our social system,—evils 
which are a disgrace to our civilisation, which statesmen have 
failed to remedy, which philosophers have ignored, and which 
parties have played with, that these will find their solution, 
when the people themselves are called upon to work out their 
salvation, and when those who suffer from these evils find 
expression for their opinions and adequate words [ways ?] for 
giving effect to the remedies they propose.” That is rather 
vague, and looks like ascribing a sort of charm or spell to 
popular government, apart from the nobleness and sense and 
self-restraint of the people who exercise that self-government. 


Mr. Chamberlain then proceeded to remark that the Tories 
are in office but the Radicals in power, and that the Treasury 
Bench of the stop-gap Government is filled with “an eccentric 
combination,” the new performers having donned the old com- 
pany’s clothes. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had recently made a 
speech against applying Coercion in Ireland at a time when crime 
had disappeared, which was precisely the speech that might have 
been expected from Mr. John Morley if he had spoken on the 
amendment of which he gave notice; and he quizzed Mr. Arthur 
Balfour for his long speech against the Medical Relief Bill, which 
Mr. Balfour nevertheless recommended to the acceptance of the 
House of Commons solely on the ground that it was the only way 
of taking the wind out of Mr. Chamberlain’s sails, “If I denounce 
the State Church,” asked Mr. Chamberlain, “ will they disestablish 
it? If I call for free schools, will they abolish school fees? If I 
condemn pensions, will they relinquish their own? After the 
debate the other night, a Member of the House of Commons 
came up to me and said, ‘ My dear fellow, pray be careful what 
you say, for if you were to speak disrespectfully of the Ten 
Commandments, I believe that Balfour would bring in a Bill 
immediately to repeal them.’” “On the whole, I suppose,” he 
added, after giving other illustrations, “that we may regard 
this servile imitation with gratification.” 


The Lord Mayor gave a dinner to the new Ministry on 
Wednesday, at which Lord Wolseley, who had to answer for the 
Army, seems to have given offence to some of our Conservative 
contemporaries. He gave this offence by asserting roundly that 








on every great occasion when he has had to command a British 
Army in the field, he has found the character of the Arm 
improved, and its whole machinery in better order than before 
Some of the Conservative papers appear to take this improve. 
ment in very bad part indeed. The Lord Mayor, in proposing the 
health of her Majesty’s Ministers, conveyed explicitly, though 
not coarsely, his satisfaction in having to couple the toast with 
the name of Lord Salisbury rather than Mr. Gladstone, ty 
whom he applied the lines once applied to Burke,—and with 
about as little justice,—that he was one, 
‘“Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 

In one of his favourite Greek quotations, the Lord Mayor 
described the toils he had shared with the new Ministers, ang 
pussed an animated eulogy on the great statesman and the great 
Cecil, who, in Sir Robert Fowler’s opinion, now administers the 
affairs of the British Empire. 


Lord Salisbury replied by a speech of which, in our opinion, 
candour was not the prominent characteristic. He denied 
that the Conservatives hud changed their principles at all 
since they became a Government. The abandonment of any 
renewal of the Crimes Act, was, said Lord Salisbury, a natural 
consequence of the extension of the suffrage in Ireland. How 
could you extend the suffrage with one hand, and apply special 
repressive powers with the other, especially without evidence of 
special crime ? Lord Carnarvon, he said, must be judged by his 
actions, not merely by his words. And Lord Salisbury in. 
timated his belief that Lord Carnarvon’s acts would show as 
much respect for the preservation of authority and order in 
Treland, as they might have been expected to do without the 
words which have raised so many Parnellite hopes. Very well, 
suppose that to be granted ; then why did Lord Salisbury permit 
his colleagues in the House of Commons to excite so many Par. 
nellite hopes? If Lord Carnarvon is going to blast them as 
soon as they are excited, he had better never have allowed 
them to be raised. And if he is not going to blast them, he 
will certainly be compelled to paralyse law and justice in Ire. 
land. The truth is that the Government are being judged by 
their deeds when they are judged by their verbal concessions to 
the Parnellites. Those verbal concessions are deeds, and deeds of 
great moment. 


With relation to foreign policy, Lord Salisbury raised a lament 
as usual over the evacuation of Candahar and the surrender of 
the so-called “ scientific frontier.” He seems unable to grasp 
the fact that if we had still been in occupation of Candahar, so 
far from having Afghanistan on our side, we should have 
Afghanistan plotting with Russia to turn us out. No omen 
can be worse for Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy than the 
tenacity with which he returns again and again to his lamenta- 
tions over the abandonment of his own short-sighted and fatal 
foreign policy in India. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, following 
Lord Salisbury, anticipated a great triumph at the General 
Election, for what he called “ the Constitutional Party.” And 
Sir Michael seriously meant by the Constitutional Party the 
party which has installed in power Lord Randolph Churchill. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Granville and Lord 
Milltown had a curious contest as to which should move the 
second reading of the Medical Relief Bill, abandoned by the 
Government. Lord Granville, who has had an attack of the 
gout, and was a little slower in gétting down to the House in 
consequence, was much annoyed to find a private Conservative 
peer, Lord Milltown, insisting on his prior right to take charge 
of the Bill; and this right, in spite of all the courtesies, Lord 
Milltown retained. The debate on Tuesday was not very 
edifying. It consisted chiefly in criticisms on the Bill froma 
great many Peers who did not choose to resist it,—criticisms 
which let “‘ I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’” The Conserva- 
tives evidently wholly disapprove the Bill, which nevertheless 
they not only borrowed from Mr. Jesse Collings, but enormously 
strengthened, transforming it from a mere suspense Bill into a 
permanent provision ; and now they can neither take any satis- 
faction in what they have done, nor venture to undo it. Never- 
theless, Lord Milltown was evidently very anxious to gain for 
the Tories the nominal credit of having pioneered it through the 
House of Lords. 

It seems no longer doubtful that the Mahdi is actually dead. 
According to the latest accounts he was taken ill on Friday. 
June 19th, and died on Sunday, the 21st, from small-pox. He 
nominated his nephew, Abdullah, as his successor, gave him his 
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sword, and exhorted him to prosecute the crusade, But it is by 
no means certain that he will have the prestige needful for 
that purpose. According to the statement, his followers were 
already fighting amon gst themselves; and it seems pretty certain 
that there is at present no authority at the head of the anti- 
Christian crusade which can render it formidable as an aggressive 
movement. I in De Mi 

A very interesting account was published in the Daily News 
of Tuesday of the escape of Father Bononi from El Obeid, | 
thanks to the assistance of Major Turner, who supplied the | 
means for effecting the good Father’s escape, 2nd took charge of | 
him when he had effected it. The story of his long stay in El | 
Obeid, both before and after it fell into the power of the Mahdi, 
js, of course, full of horrors, but parts of it have a less ghastly 
and even a picturesquei nterest,—especially the description of the 
grave old Turk who commanded the Egyptian forces, and who 
met his death with the utmost firmness, cursing his enemies in 
the most scornful way, though he had suffered all the horrors 
of the famine. He had tried to blow up the powder magazine 
when the defence became hopeless, but had been prevented by 
his own officers from doing so. Father Bononi’s picture of the 
late Mahdi himself is not wanting in acertain grandeur. It 
seems certain that he had far more of true religion in him than 
the people around him, who were of a much more sanguinary 
type. 

The French Chamber has been debating this week the 
Madagascar policy of the late and present Government, and M. 
Ferry has delivered a very elaborate speech, which was intended 
asa defence of the forward policy in the Colonies, and which 
was accepted in that sense by the House. Indeed, M. de 
Freycinet’s statements rather suggest that as soon as the 
season comes round, the French intend to push their conquests 
in Madagascar, or, as M. Brisson put it, to render their Colonial 
possessions there as useful as possible to French trade. In the 
end, the credit for the Madagascar expedition was voted by 291 
against 142. 








The Sixpenny Telegraphs Bill passed through Committee on 
Thursday, after a discussion of Lord John Manners’s amendment 
for free addresses, which was rejected by a majority of 46 (108 
to 62). Mr. Shaw-Lefevre stated that he was willing to adopt the 
rate of a halfpenny a word, including addresses ; that he had com- 
pared the expense of 157 telegrams sent by working-men on his 
plan with the expense on Lord John Manners’s plan, and that 
the result was as follows:—Under his tariff, 71 of these tele- 
grams could be sent for 6d., and the average cost was only 73d. 
On Lord John Manners’s plan only four out of the 157 could be 
sent for 6d., while the average charge for each would be 9d- 
instead of 73d. This statement convinced the House of Commons; 
and the Postmaster-General withdrawing all further opposition, 
the Telegraphs Bill passed through Committee. 


On the same evening Sir Richard Cross moved the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill into Committee in a very short speech, 
which was rather too rhetorical in tone, assuming, as it did, 
that legislation, however just and stern, could do much to 
protect the purity of our homes. This, indeed, no sort of 
legislation can effect, though it may do here and there some- 
thing to punish the miscreants who do not respect the purity of 
our homes. Mr. Hopwood, who has honourably distinguished 
himself in former sessions by drafting and passing through the 
House the last Act which was passed to protect children, moved 
an amendment deprecating legislation in a hurry, and declaring 
that an inquiry ought to be held before legislating. He pointed 
out the tendency of this Bill to lead to charges of extortion, and 
referred to the case of a clergyman who has quite recently been 
discharged from prison by order of the Home Secretary, after 
being found guilty of a charge brought against him by two 
children of the ages of eight and eleven, who, since his imprison- 
ment, have been shown to have perjured themselves. Such false 
charges, Mr. Hopwood insisted, would be rendered much easier 
under this Bill, and on that account he wished for delay and 
inquiry. Sir William Harcourt, however, showed in reply that 
this measure had been in preparation for three years, that it 
was by no means a measure got up in haste to meet the agita- 
tion which the Pall Mali had fostered, and that the sooner it 
was passed, the better. Subsequently the House went into 
Committee without a division, and two of the clauses of the 
Billwereagreed to. 

The meeting of the London University Convocation, on 
Tuesday, ended only in an adjournment of the debate. Lord 





_ 


Justice Fry, in an able though rather rhetorical speech, pre- 
dicted all sorts of advantages to the University if it would but 
adopt his revised Constitution of the Executive of the University, 
—the chief advantage being that it would bring the University 
into close harmony with the teaching bodies in London, and so 
enable it to observe what the defects of the teaching staff in 
London are, and what are the lacune to be filled up eventually 
by the appointment of University Professors. Mr. Savory 
disclaimed most energetically for himself any wish to lower the 
standard of the medical degrees, and declared that he would not 
ouly not advocate, but strenuously oppose, any scheme which 
was intended to have that effect. The extreme complexity of 
the scheme was then commented on by several graduates, 
especially by Mr. Magnus and Mr. Fitch, who, in speeches of 
great weight, dissuaded Convocation from adopting a scheme 
which was not even offered as more than a foretaste of the 
intentions of the Association for Establishing a Teaching 
University in London, the substantial parts of whose proposals 
are still kept in reserve. The adjournment was agreed upon by 
a large majority. 


Sir Moses Montefiore died on Tuesday, at his residence at 
Ramsgate, at the age of a hundred years and nine months. He 
was one of the twelve Jewish brokers at the time when only 
twelve Jewish brokers were admitted to the Stock Exchange. 
He married in 1812, and retired from business in 1824, when he 
was only forty years of age, and passed most of the rest of his 
life in benevolent enterprises, chiefly undertaken on behalf of 
the Jewish people. He was, however, a very loyal subject, and 
nearly the last interest he had was his wedding present to 
the Princess Beatrice. His first visit to Palestine was made in 
1827. He was Sheriff of London at the time of the Queen’s 
Coronation, and this it was that gave him his knighthood. In 
the following year he and Lady Montefiore went again to 
Jerusalem, though the plague was then raging there, and 
made elaborate inquiries into the condition, or rather, no 
condition, of Jewish agriculture, and as to the best means 
of teaching the poor inhabitants of Palestine how to culti- 
vate the soil. After the mission of 1841 to Russia, on 
behalf of the Jews in Russia, he received from the Queen 
his baronetcy. In 1858 he made an appeal to the Pope 
to restore ‘the little Mortara,’—-M. Edmond About’s little 
Mortara,—to its Jewish parents; but his appeal on behalf of the 
Jewish child was in vain. In 1860 he headed the appeal on behalf 
of the Christians of Syria, who had been attacked by the Druses 
of Mount Lebanon. His pilgrimages to Palestine were in all 
seven in number, not ending till he was ninety. In Palestine 
he endowed hospitals, almshouses, synagogues, planted gardens, 
and introduced a suitable agriculture. In 1862 he lost his wife, 
who was buried in the mausoleum at Ramsgate, where he is 
himself to. lie; so that he has survived his wife twenty-three 
years. 





Mr. Matthew Arnold, who gave away the prizes at Dulwich 
College on Wednesday, described that institution,—which is 
just supplying Harrow with a headmaster in its retiring 
headmaster, Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, and obtaining Mr. 
Gilkes in his place,—as an ideal school for the middle-classes, 
ideal in its buildings, grounds, equipments of every kind, as 
well as in the type of headmaster it chooses. Mr. Arnold 
lamented that the middle-classes, while their reign lasted,—it is 
now, he thinks, just over,—had not used it to supply themselves 
with a great network of such institutions as Dulwich College 
all over the country. So far from this having been effected, 
Mr. Arnold described the country as containing extremely few 
institutions of the type of Dulwich College, and in his opinion 
as caring very little to have them. The Democracy having 
now entered into possession, he thinks that the educational 
policy of the future will consist chiefly in improving the 
elementary schools, and will not gratify the hopes of the 
few who desire to see a polished type of intermediate 
education between the school intended for the children 
of the poor and the school intended for the children of 
the wealthy. ‘The “intellectual poverty and effacement” to 
which the middle-classes have, by their own neglect, condemned 
themselves, constitute, it seems, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, a very 
blank prospect indeed. They have not cared for “ sweetness 
and light,” and to Philistinism and darkness they must now 
resign themselves—except, indeed, at Dulwich. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 99? to 99%. . 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE POLITICAL ISSUES OF THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


HE Tory Ministers, if they are not in good spirits as to the 
General Election, at least simulate good spirits well. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, magnificently ignoring the fierce quarrels 
which exist within the Conservative Party itself, and especially 
ignoring the anger with which the Constitutionalists (supported 
by the thunder of the Standard, which really now deserves the 
name of “ The Thunderer,” applied to the Zimes, far better than 
that journal), regard his own achievements, and the still greater 
achievements of Lord Randolph Churchill, in expounding what 
Constitutionalism really requires in Ireland, declared at the 
Mansion House on Wednesday that it was the Constitutionalist 
Party—meaning his own—which would triumph at the poll. 
Just at that very moment some of the Constitutionalists of 
Liverpool were exulting in their break-up of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s great meeting, which,—so it is said,—was extin- 
guished by the refusal of Mr. Whitley and Lord Claud 
Hamilton to co-operate with Lord Randolph Churchill on a 
political platform; whilst the Tory Democrats of Liverpool 
were wild with wrath at the disappointment which Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s refusal to come to Liverpool had caused 
them. In spite of this, we say, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
boldly hoisted the Constitutional standard as the standard of 
the party which he leads in the House of Commons, though 
we think he should have hoisted the red flag of Revolution. 
Moreover, Lord Salisbury comes forward as the Minister of 
an unchanged policy, who has simply been compelled by the 
actions of his predecessors to abandon all special legislation 
against agrarian crime in Ireland, and to acknowledge 
permanently, as rightful electors, persons in receipt of 
relief from the poor-rates. Well, let the Constitutionalists 
vote if they please for this Government. Let them, if 
they are mad enough, strengthen the hands of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who is both more likely and better able 
to carry revolutions through the House of Lords than any 
Liberal Minister ever could be. But of this, at least, we are 
sure, that all genuine Conservatives of the old type, all 
genuine Constitutionalists, will feel a great deal more alarm at 
a victory for the Conservative party, in Lord Randolph’s hands, 
than at a victory for Mr. Gladstone. Let the Government do 
what they will, they cannot hush up the deep split in the Tory 
party which the recent proceedings of the House of Commons 
has opened. Some genuine Constitutionalists may pocket their 
“historic conscience” and vote for Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
Government. But a great many more of them will say that they 
would rather see the Liberals proposing a Radical policy and 
Tories resisting them, than see Tories proposing a Radical 
policy with no one to resist them. 


However, the question for all true Liberals is not the issue 
on which the Tories shall go to the poll, but the issue on 
which Liberals shall go to the poll. There have been 
plenty of attempts this week to persuade the Liberal Party 
that what has been hitherto proposed as the true issue—the 
thorough reform of local government, and the reform of the 
Land Laws in the sense which Mr, Arthur Arnold’s pro- 
gramme has put upon it—is not nearly enough, that there 
should be some much more exciting programme than that; 
that, as Mr. R. B. Brett suggests in the Times of Wednesday, 
either Disestablishment should be taken up at once, or failing 
that, some enticing programme for the breaking-up of the land, 
and the settling of the peasantry on the land, by giving large 
powers of borrowing and investment to the new Local Govern- 
ment bodies. Others want a great social programme for 
extinguishing moral wickedness of ail kinds by legislative 
measures which they do not specify, and of which no one can 
form the smallest practical conception. Verily,even Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s teaching that legislation is one of the weakest 
possible instruments for the deeper class of moral reforms, and 
that in the attempt to deal with them, legislation more often 
than not commits the most serious blunders, is more in 
need of being pressed home on people who make these 
suggestions than we had supposed. Unquestionably, the 
deepest reforms needed in society are the moral reforms ; but 
even more unquestionably legislation will never reach the 
heart of these reforms ; while for reforms of that kind, religious 
influences, so much depreciated and forgotten nowadays, are 
the great moving powers. Let us render to politics the things 
that are political, but remember that the kingdom of God 
is far beyond the observation of statesmen, and, indeed, 








a 
belongs to a region beneath the springs of all politicat 
machinery. 

But even as regards the more exciting of the purely political 
proposals which have been made, we must wholly object to the 
supposition that Liberalism and sensationalism are identical 
On the contrary, we say that nothing is less truly Liberal than 
to try and stimulate a newly enfranchised constituency, which 
has not yet even tried its strength or gauged its own character to 
attempt revolutions of so great a scope as the Disestablishment 
of the Church, or the breaking-up of the land into peasant- 
properties under borrowing and investing powers to be con. 
ferred on the new local governing bodies. To take no deeper 
objection, there never was so flagrant a proposal for putting 
the cart before the horse as either of these programmes, 
The new electors are hardly even registered. They have not 
even felt the ground on which they stand. They have not 
chosen their leaders. They have not discussed amongst 
themselves what they need most. It is manifest to the 
meanest capacity, that to propose to an electorate in this posi- 
tion to carry through an immense revolution of the most 
sweeping kind, would be not only rash, but culpably and pre- 
posterously premature. Do we want the Democracy to throw 
everything into confusion? If we do, we cannot do better 
than propose to it to take action of the gravest kind on 
questions which it has never even fully discussed, which it has. 
not even trained itself to consider. The Church question, no 
doubt, will come up sooner or later; but it is desirable on 
every account that it should be later rather thansooner. The 
Peasant Proprietor question is so obviously premature when we 
have neither removed the faults in the present Land Laws 
which obstruct the division of the land, nor settled on what 
principle the new Local Government bodies are to be constructed, 
that we can hardly understand how sensible men can bring it 
forward till the other is settled. The particular appropriateness 
of the two questions which our wisest leaders have proposed to 
us,—the creation of a really popular and adequate system of 
local government, and the sweeping away of certain restrictive 
laws which artificially prevent the subdivision of land,—is pre- 
cisely this that both these reforms are in line, as it were, and in 
perfect harmony, with the great reforms which have been just 
achieved. They supplement those reforms. They extend them 
to the country town, the village, and the county. They remove: 
obstacles which now exist in the way of the landowner who 
would sell land, and of the peasant who would buy it. But 
they only remove obstacles. They allow new municipalities to 
grow up, but they do not overburden these municipalities 
with responsibilities of a most onerous class, which in all 
probability—if they are well advised—they may never even 
desire to assume. In fact, these two great reforms are just 
such as the new constituency ought to press before they 
proceed to make any further use of their new rights. They 
are reforms which open the way for the exercise of the new 
powers, but do not prejudge what that exercise will be. To 
ask an electorate that has not yet even breathed its first breath 
to concern itself with such a matter as the Disestablishment of 
the Church would be to ask it to throw everything into con- 
fusion. To ask such an electorate to dabble on its own account 
in land speculation and set up agricultural companies possess- 
ing rating powers all over the country, would be to invite a 
disgraceful and disastrous failure. 

The tendency of the time to embark in exciting 
programmes is most dangerous and most injurious to the 
democratic institutions which ‘Wwe have founded. Let 
Liberals remember that their very first duty is to keep their 
heads and not throw out crude and inflammatory ideas. If 
the Liberals do not keep their heads, the great reform which 
we have achieved will be not a success, but a failure. We have 
urged that reform and argued for it throughout,—therein follow- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s lead,—on the ground that the perfect 
sobriety of judgment of the artisans enfranchised in 1867, 
justifies us in pressing forward to the step just taken. But if 
that be a legitimate plea, it is legitimate only on the assump- 
tion that the new Democracy will follow the lead of the 
old ; that we shall not set the prairie on fire just because two 
millions of new voters are enfranchised ; that these two millions 
will act as the artisans of the towns have acted, in opposing 
all wild and rash policies, and feeling their way step by 
step to successful reforms. This is what we expect of 
the new constituencies, and it is because we expect this that 
we want to see Mr. Gladstone leading us in the future as he 
has led us in the past. Let us beware of wild sensationalism. 
When democracies embark on sensational programmes they 
ensure failure and collapse, and very probably reaction. Hitherto 
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Baglishmen have, above everything, kept cool. Surely we 


+ going now to fall into frenzies, and enter on raw and 
apa sanguine, which none of our trusted leaders have 
rn deliberately considered, much less gravely adopted. 





THE NEW TORYISM. 


HAT strikes us most in the new Toryism which now 
W inspires and controls the so-called Conservative Party 
ig not its immorality, naked and unabashed as that is, but its 
stupidity. It did not answer even under the skilful manage- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord Beaconsfield was a much 
cleverer political manceuvrer than Lord Randolph Churchill is, 
orever will be. Lord Beaconsfield led his party altogether 
during a period of about thirty-four years, for Lord George 
Bentinck and the late Lord Derby were mere ornamental 
figure-heads. Through the whole of that long period Lord 
Beaconsfield practised assiduously those arts which Lord 
Randolph Churchill recommended to his readers in a magazine 
article two years ago, and which he is now himself-cultivating 
with cynical frankness as the virtual leader of the Tory 
Party. In that article Lord Randolph Churchill rebuked 
Lord Salisbury severely for having “condemned in forcible 
language the temptation, which was strong to many politicians, 
to attempt to gain the victory by bringing into the lobby men 
whose principles were divergent, and whose combined forces, 
therefore, could not lead to any wholesome victory.” Lord 
Randolph goes on to observe very truly that Lord Salisbury’s 
censure “* was in reality a condemnation of the political career 
of the Earl of Beaconsfield.” And he proceeds to prove by 
the irresistible logic of facts that Mr. Disraeli gained all his 
political victories in Parliament by alliances with men whose 
principles were antagonistic to those of the Tory Party. Never 
reject an alliance, however ‘‘ unwholesome,” which may enable 
you to put your opponents in a minority; and “ whenever, by 
an unfortunate concurrence of circumstances, an Opposition 
is compelled to support the Government, the support 
should be given with a kick and not with a caress, 
and should be withdrawn at the first available moment.” 
The frankness of that advice leaves nothing to be desired. 
It is a candid defence of political immorality; a plain 
avowal that practical politics have nothing to do with 
right or wrong, and that the true statesman is he who dis- 
encumbers himself as quickly as he can of anything like a 
conscience. What he must aim at is success in the art of 
humbugging the dispensers of political power,—that is to say, 
the constituencies,—in the interest of the privileged classes. 
Lord Beaconsfield succeeded in bringing that art to perfection. 
But what other success did he achieve? Did he win the 
confidence of the constituencies? The answer is that in seven 
General Elections, three of them under his own auspices, he 
received a majority only once; and that single majority was 
in no way due to Mr. Disraeli’s management or to the con- 
fidence of the country in his policy or statesmanship. It was 
due to the dissensions of the Liberal Party, which, after all, had 
a considerable majority on the aggregate of votes over the 
whole field of the electorate. The truth is, the people in the 
mass are more sensitive to political sincerity and political 
character than the ordinary habitues of London clubs and 
London drawing-rooms. Lord Beaconsfield amused and in- 
terested them as a political conjuror; but he never took 
them in, never won their confidence or commanded their 
allegiance, 

But the fact that Lord Beaconsfield, in a leadership extend- 
ing over thirty-four years, obtained a majority at the polls on 
one solitary occasion through a fortuitous concourse of circum- 
stances, has misled the active spirits of his party into the 
absurd belief that the way to Parliamentary success lies 
through the divorce of morality from politics. We are, in 
fact, now beginning to witness the mature fruits of Mr. 
Disraeli’s vaunted education of his party. Step by step, with 
wry faces and internal qualms, they have learnt their lesson ; 
and the great Conservative Party has now become a party 
substituting manmuvre for principle, and professing in 
Office doctrines totally opposed to those which they pro- 
fessed in Opposition. And the curious thing is that there 
are serious and moral men among them who are filled 
with admiration for this political apostasy without even 
suspecting that there is anything base in it. There is Mr. 
Howorth, to wit. Mr. Howorth is a worthy man, well read, 
and transparently honest. But when he writes on politics he 
becomes at once smitten with a kind of colour-blindness which 
£0 distorts his mental vision that he is utterly unable to see 





the most ordinary facts in their proper shapes and historical 
relations, There is a letter from him in the Zimes of last 
Monday which is a marvel of political paralogism. The 
tone of the letter is certainly arrogant. It tells the public 
what “we Tories” think, and believe, and propose to do. 
But we do not complain of this arrogance. Mr. Howorth has 
a right to assume a lofty tone in the name of his party, 
for he is in Lord Randolph Churchill’s confidence, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill is the dictator who shapes the policy and 
guides the conduct of the Tory party. It is therefore worth 
our while to consider what Mr. Howorth has to tell us, 

Mr. Howorth flatters himself that “ we Tories” have made 
a novel and important discovery in Irish politics. First, lrish 
affairs must not be allowed to “drift.” Secondly, Ireland 
cannot be governed “as a Crown Colony.’ Consequently, 
there is need of “an entirely new departure, more in harmony 
with the aspirations of the best men in Ireland.’ This is the 
brand-new patent policy which Mr. Howorth offers as the 
grand panacea for the ills of Ireland. But Mr. Howorth has 
a very short memory. Has he forgotten the volumes of 
virulent abuse which Tory speakers and writers discharged 
at Mr. Gladstone through a series of years for having 
dared to say, fifteen years ago, that on questions purely 
Irish the British Parliament should be largely guided 
by the opinions and wishes of the Irish people. One of 
the stock Tory charges against Mr. Gladstone has been that 
he has advocated the Government of Ireland * according to 
Irish ideas.” And when Mr. Gladstone made “an entirely 
new departure, more in harmony with the aspirations of the 
best men in Ireland,” what help did he get from the Tories ? 
They fought desperately against the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, against the Land Acts of i870 and 1881, 
against the Arrears Act; and they defeated the Compensa- 
sation for Disturbance Bill. On the other hand, they 
supported the Liberal Government with fanatical fervour 
in every step of a coercive policy, and never wearied of 
abusing it for falling so miserably short of the Tory standard 
of repression. Mr. Howorth is so hot a partisan that he 
contradicts himself in consecutive sentences without being in 
the least aware of the fatal collision of his arguments. He 
laments “ over six hundred prominent Irish Nationalists being 
imprisoned,” and in the next sentence denounces their release 
“without public inquiry or trial.” It was infamous on th> 
part of the Liberal Government to commit those six hundred 
men to prison, but still more infamous to release them, even 
at the cost of losing the Minister who imprisoned them! 
Such is a fair specimen of Mr. Howorth’s political logic. 
But how did the Tories act in the matter of these Kilmain- 
ham prisoners? Did they not applaud the imprisonment ? 
Did they not denounce,— none more offensively than 
Lord Randolph Churchill,—the jail-delivery? Mr. Howorth 
cannot contain himself when he thinks of ‘the Kil- 
mainham incidents,” and he contrasts the infamy of those 
transactions with the “ new departure ” of the present Govern- 
ment. Let us look a little into the comparison. The 
Kilmainham incidents are without a taint of political im- 
morality. It came to the knowledge of the Government that 
Mr. Parnell and his principal followers were recoiling from the 
outrages that were co rife in Ireland, and had expreszed their 
anxiety to use their influence to stop them. Thereupon the 
Government released them unconditionally, contrary to 
Mr. Forster’s urgent advice to exact conditions. It was 
precisely because the Goverument refused to have any- 
thing to do with any Kilmainham Treaty that Mr. Forster 
resigned. But what is the essence of the Tory Govern- 
ment’s “ new departure?” The ruling spirit of that Govern- 
ment is Lord Randolph Churchill; and Lord Randolph 
Churchill has adopted in office the doctrines which he de- 
nounced in Opposition, and revels in every act of turpitude 
which he unjustly imputed to the late Government. In 1885 
he stigmatised the Land League as “an Association whose 
basis was terror, whose means of operation were assassinations. 
crimes, and outrages.” In a subsequent speech he characterised 
the Liberal Party as “the school which bargained for Parlia- 
mentary support with the assassins of the Phenix Park.” 
And lest there should be any doubt as to the application of 
the allusion, he added :—* This is the school which, in order 
to defeat the Tory Party, will join hands again with Mr. 
Parnell in his demands for the independence of his country.” 
But if the Tory Party came into office there was to be an end 
of concessions to the Irish. “Concede nothing more to Mr. 
Parnell, either on the land, or on the franchise, or on local 
self-government.” This was to be the true, the unchange- 
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able Tory policy. And now? The party which was to “stand 
firm” against Parnellite demands has capitulated to Mr. 
Parnell on every point. The man who denounced the Parnellites 
in language more outrageous by far than any used by Mr. 
Bright, gets up in the House of Commons to denounce Mr. 
Bright for intemperate language. The man who told a public 
audience that Lord Hartington was an “idiotic ” speaker, a 
lunatic who was incapable of managing his own private affairs, 
to say nothing of affairs of State, and whose friends ought there- 
fore to confine him in an asylum, this man, forsooth, lectures 
his political opponents on the inconvenience of vituperative 
language! Mr. Howorth is indignant that the present Govern- 
ment should be accused “ of borrowing or stealing their clothes 
from their opponents.” In the interest of the Liberal party 
we share Mr. Howorth’s indignation. The Liberal party has 
never fallen so low as to wear the renegade uniform in 
which the Tory Government is now arrayed. Mr. Howorth 
does not understand the nature of the indictment which 
he has got to meet. It is that the Tory party have in practice 
abjured all their previous professions, and are now consum- 
mating the compact with the Parnellites of which they 
falsely accused the late Government; and that they are 
cementing this compact not merely by the sacrifice of political 
honour, but by the sacrifice of the whole judicial and executive 
administration of Ireland. Doubtless any prisoner has an in- 
definite right of petition, as Mr. Howorth affirms. But is 
there to be no finality to the hearing of petitions? Is every 
new Home Secretary and every fresh Viceroy in Dublin to 
reopen ad infinitum cases which have been already repeatedly 
heard and decided? Mr. Howorth’s doctrine—which is, unfor- 
tunately, the doctrine and the practice of the Government— 
is more worthy of French Communists or Russian Nihilists 
than of a party which calls itself “ Constitutional.” But what 
surprises us is that the apostles and preachers of this new 
Toryism should be so simple as to imagine that the 
constituencies are to be imposed upon by this mongrel 
Liberalism. If the Tories had played their cards well 
their five months’ tenure of office might have done them 
great service in the General Election. They were secure of 
the Irish vote in any case, and an ordinary degree of prudence 
might have attracted a good many waverers to their side. 
But their feeble conduct of affairs in the House of 
Commons, and, above all, their truckling to the Irish, have 
spread alarm and disgust among their own party, and have 
hopelessly alienated the moderate Liberals, 


THE TWO MEMBERS FOR BIRMINGHAM. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, in the lively speech which he made 

at Hackney yesterday week, charged the Spectator 

with “ preaching at him” for proclaiming to the new consti- 
tuencies that property ought to pay a “ ransom ”’ for its moral 
shortcomings in previous times. No doubt we did; and we 
rather think that Mr. Chamberlain was not altogether the 
worse for the sermon. It did not convert him. It did not 
cure him of his taste for inflaming the imagination of the 
recently enfranchised classes, instead of pulling them together 
and trying to inspire them, as we desire to see their leaders 
inspiring them, with a new and deep sense of political 
duty. But how often does the best of sermons really 
convert any one? Mr. Chamberlain, we fear, is not likely 
soon to cure himself of the habit of addressing himself to 
the desires of the people rather than to their sense of duty. 
Still, we do think that we have not altogether preached at 
him in vain. His speech of June 3rd was, as we noticed at 
the time, a speech of a very different character from those 
inflammatory harangues for which we had condemned him. 
And if we cannot say quite as much for the very entertaining 
speech last week at Hackney, perhaps it may only be that 
the effect of our sermon is a little on the wane, and that it 
needs to be repeated and enforced. Now, preachers are most 
successful when they put before those who need their sermons 
the light of a great example. And we should like, 
therefore, to enforce on Mr. Chamberlain the impressive 
example of the great colleague for whom Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke with a sympathy that did him credit in Tuesday 
night’s debate. Mr. Bright has been spoken of by one 
of those who were smarting under his eloquent scorn 
as “an old, feeble, and somewhat broken man.” Well, we can 
only say that there are few men in England, even though they 
may be young, strong, and in the full flush of their powers, 
whose attitude on any political subject is likely to command 
more hearty admiration and sympathy than Mr. Bright’s recent 





attitude on the Irish question. Nor, indeed, on any subject ; 
this attitude of his new. He has never hesitated to Mie 
popular cries, when he thinks their spirit bad, with as much 
trenchancy of censure as he has launched against even the i 
unpopular of aristocratic abuses. He stood like a rock ogi 
the anger of the people when in 1853 and 1854 he denna 
the Crimean War. And he stands now like a rock against th 
fury of the Parnellites when they attack him for condemnir 
yo e Parnellites when they attack him for condemnin 

their sympathy with criminals, knowing that all he says s 
justified by their own language,—even by the very langu ; 
in which they come “ whining to Parliament” for protection 

We will say this of Mr. Bright, that if he casts, as he 
has often cast, very sweeping censures upon the conduc 
of a privileged class, he is not less willing to cast sweepin 

censures on the conduct of a great popular movement, i 
has stood up against England as he now stands up against 
Treland,—nay, he formerly stood up for Ireland against 
England, just as he now stands up for England against 
Treland. He cares not a jot how numerous may be 
his opponents so long as he is fully confident in the 
rectitude of his own judgment and the depth of his own 
conviction. 

Well, we should like to see a little of the same spirit in Mr, 
Chamberlain. We should like to have seen him join in the 
invitation to Lord Spencer—as many Liberals who could not 
actually attend did join in it—and to have found him speaking 
in defence of Lord Spencer, before he had discovered that his 
own default, far from increasing his popularity, would rather 
injure it. We should have liked to have had him in his place 
when Mr. Parnell yesterday fortnight brought his indictment 
against Lord Spencer, and to have then heard from his lips 
a defence like that of the Hackney speech. We should 
like to see him emulating Mr. Bright in speaking out 
his mind frankly, even when he thinks it possible that it 
may injure his popularity as well as when he thinks that it 
will add to his popularity. We should like to see him warm. 
ing the new electors of the difficulty and dangers of their new 
responsibilities, as well as of the rights which they may enforce 
and of the “ransom” which they may exact. We should like 
to see him emulating Mr. Bright’s power of defying popular 
opinion a little more, and to find him stimulating the hope of 
“ favours to come” a little less.) Mr. Chamberlain’s talents 
are great. What he wants in order to fill the place in the 
heart of England which Mr. Bright fills, is that comparative 
indifference to popularity which is, after all, the secret of 
the only enduring popularity. He told an admirable story 
the other day at Hackney to enforce his distrust of the 
Tories, if by chance they should get a majority at the General 
Election,—a story of the wife of a drunkard, who enticed 
her husband home by pet names in one of his drunken fits; 
but on being complimented on her kindness to him, replied, 
“ Whisht ! don’t say anything. I have got to call him pet 
names to get him home; but wait till he drops in the hall, 
and be round then.” Well, no one will be at all inclined to 
charge Mr. Chamberlain with any disposition to turn on the 
popular party, if once it places him in power. His “ pet 
names” will become, in that case, perhaps even more endearing 
still, and his pet measures also. But we should like to have 
the full confidence in his case that we all have in Mr. Bright's 
case, that, if he thought the people wrong, he would oppose 
them as blithely as he now pleads for them. We should like 
to feel sure that he does not talk of the ransom of property 
and hold out prospects of the Utopias which popular local 
government boards may create, that he does not denounce all 
economists who doubt the wisdom of teaching the electors to 
give their vote with one hand and to take alms with the 
other, chiefly because this course ingratiates him with 
the electorate, but rather because he thinks it bare 
justice. And we shall hardly ever feel sure of this till 
we have seen Mr. Chamberlain denouncing some popular 
movement, as we have so often seen Mr. Bright denouncing 
one, and telling the electors, as Mr. Bright has told them, 
when he sees them doing what he thinks unrighteous and 
injurious to their character as free men, that he will resist 
them with all the might, and a little even of the passion, with 
which he has assailed the privileges of rank, the selfishness of 
wealth, and the reckless ambition of power. There is some- 
thing truly magnificent in Mr. Brighi’s indifference to the 
anger of large masses of people when he thinks their course 
wrong. Cannot Mr. Chamberlain earn for us something of 
the same reverence by telling unpopular truths and enforcing 
at times unwelcome responsibilities ? 
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—— 
THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


HE discussion in the House of Commons on Thursday, 
T though Sir Richard Cross opened it in a tone which 
seems to us more that of the agitator than of the statesman, 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. We can imagine no calamity 
greater than that such discussions as these should be conducted 
in general meetings, forced on by the publication of a sort of 
viterature Which, however high its motive may have been, is 
precisely such as men with the worst motives in the world 
might endeavour to circulate. That some change in the laws 
protecting children against the wickedness of men and women 
who seem to us better characterised as devils than as mere 
profligates, should be made,—though, as Mr. Hopwood justly 
enough says, the law as it stands is a great deal more effective 
than the public supposes,—we heartily agree. But when it is 
gravely maintained that any change, however temperate and 
beneficial, should be made at the cost of dispersing in hundreds 
of thousands, details so vile and so corrupting as have been 
circulated with the view of strengthening the. Criminal Law 
on this subject, we can only say that the moral price paid is 
immeasurably greater than the advantage gained in return. We 
are not amongst those who deny that the Pall Mall in its 
recent course has been actuated by high motives. That 
journal, feeble in judgment as it is, has shown for a great 
many months a lurid and feverish eagerness to promote 
causes which it deemed on the whole noble, and which 
certainly involved elements of noble enthusiasm, such as 
seems to us entirely consistent with a noble purpose in 
what it has recently done. None the less we regard the line 
it has taken as involving a public calamity of the first order, 
—a public calamity so great that no conceivable change in the 
penal laws of England could in any degree compensate for the 
mischief done. When we consider that a daily paper passes 
through the hands of probably a thousand people who can 
contribute nothing to the legislative changes required, for 
every one who can contribute something, it is obvious that the 
circulation of facts and statements which miss the only end 
by which they can effect any good in 999 cases out of a 
thousand, and in a large proportion of the cases in which they 
miss their end, do an enormous amount of mischief, sowing 
the seeds of the very evil which their publication was in- 
tended to prevent, is a calamity of no ordinary kind. It will 
be said that, even amongst those who cannot influence legis- 
lation, the circulation of these horrible facts, or asserted facts, 
excites a salutary feeling of moral indignation which takes ex- 
pression in public meetings such as those of which we have 
lately heard so much. Well, if the moral indignation could 
effect any useful purpose at all commensurate with the evil 
result of the spread of this moral small-pox, we should acquiesce 
in that view. No moral indignation can be too great against 
the diabolical authors of this secret wickedness. But does 
not every pure mind feel that indignation quite as deeply 
withéut these public meetings which inspire a fearful amount of 
prurient curiosity, and diffuse an intolerable amount of corrupt- 
ing thought, to kindle it? The real truth of the matter alto- 
gether hinges on this question,—will any change in our penal 
legislation, however just, however wise, however carefully 
considered, do enough good to balance the evil of such publica- 
tions as have appeared in the Pull Mall and of such meetings 
as have followed these publications? We do not believe it for a 
moment. The new legislation may, perhaps, strike down one 
miscreant in a month at most, who might not otherwise have 
been struck equally hard; and we shall all rejoice in the 
extra severity of the blow. But what will come of those hot 
thoughts, those morbid imaginations, those foul images, those 
corrupting memories, which the reading or hearing of these 
addresses leave behind it? It is simply childish to sup- 
pose that the young, or even the middle-aged, can hear 
all these matters discussed and not suffer, suffer fearfully, 
from the consequences. If purity of thought be the souree— 
as we all know that it is—of purity of action, the mischief 
done to purity of thought in so many thousand cases will 
infinitely outweigh the blow struck against impurity of action 
in the few cases in which we may succeed in striking such a 
blow. Moreover, we can see no reason in the world why an 
equally severe blow should not have been struck without all 
this moral plague of contagious reading and more contagious 
thetoric. Such facts as there were to submit should have been 
brought before the men who could really intervene with effect 
in penal legislation, and should never have been offered to the 
general public at all. Still less should they have been offered 
to the public mixed up with gaudy and pedantic references 





to Greek legend, intended to give an air of learning to 
one of the most loathsome and shocking of all possible 
disquisitions. One of the most curious of modern super- 
stitions is the superstition that publicity per se is a remedy 
for all evil. Publicity may do good in exciting the better 
currents of public opinion, even though it is concerned with 
pure evil, where it merely repels, and does not excite any 
morbid curiosity. It does fifty times as much evil as good 
where it does excite morbid curiosity, and leads decent people 
to dwell on unhealthy subjects with which it is simply 
impossible for them to deal in any practical or effective way. 
To those who have heard the ghastly laughter, the wicked 
sneers, the cynical jibes to which these publications have given 
birth in the streets, in railway carriages, in innumerable scenes 
and places, to those who have seen modest-looking girls 
buying and at once secreting these shocking publications, to 
those who have noted even the unctuousness of some of the 
protests raised at public meetings against the wickedness 
asserted or revealed,—it scems likely that seeds will have 
been sown far and wide by this dreadful propaganda which 
will bear fruit in a great access of impurity first, and vice 
afterwards. We do not fora moment doubt the reality, the 
depth, and the intensity of the moral indignation expressed ; 
but that moral indignation would have been just as real, deep, 
and intense on any fitting occasion without the ghastly read- 
ings and meetings which have given occasion to it, whilst in 
many cases, even those who felt that indignation most sincerely 
must have been more or less seriously injured by the associa- 
tions which stimulated it. Our belief is very deep indeed 
that on that class of subjects, on which morbid feelings are 
most contagious, the “ conspiracy of silence” is a duty of the 
first order, unless where the public needs practical guidance ot 
the most urgent character as to the proper course of legislation. 
We ourselves have never believed that there would or could be 
any serious resistance to such a strengthening of the law as the 
Ministers now propose, and though we do not estimate the 
moral advantage of it, as compared with the penal laws 
already in force (the power of which has been much under- 
rated), very highly, we have always been anxious that, even if 
only as an expression of the horror with which these forms of 
wickedness are regarded by right-minded men, the law should 
be made more stringent. But certainly we had never dreamt 
that so awful a price was to be paid for a comparatively slight 
improvement of the law, as has actually been paid for it. 

We have said that we do not greatly believe in the efliciency 
of a penal law in matters of this kind. If you could only 
get hold of those miscreants who destroy mere children, soul and 
body, we should be glad to inflict very much severer penalties 
than any which practical statesmen propose. But, in point of 
fact, it will be extremely seldom that they will be got hold of. 
Where secresy is in the interest of all parties, of the fiends who 
prompt the wickedness, and of the scarcely less fiendish women 
who act as their instruments, exposure will be rare, and the 
direct effect of penal laws comparatively slight. We look, 
indeed, for some result from the sterner execution of 
the present law in relation to all houses of ill repute, and 
especially to the enforcement of that law without respect of 
persons, however grievous the consequences may be to people 
in high position. If it be true, as has been hinted in 
questions put in the House of Commons, that where a 
committal to prison should have been inflicted, investigations 
have been hushed up with a fine, only because persons of high 
standing were involved, then the magistrate who has taken 
such a course as this,—if such there be,—should be 
peremptorily dismissed from the public service. We are 
persuaded with Mr. Hopwood that even without any increase 
of severity in the law, a good deal more might be done to dis- 
courage vice of all kinds,—from the most hideous to the com- 
moner kinds,—than is done now. And if only we could, for once 
in a way, make an example of authorities guilty of undue 
lenity, only because social considerations rendered them 
deferential to high-placed vice, it would be much. It is not 
sensational appeals that we want half as much as an earnest 
and grave determination to discourage the worldly morality 
of high society, and the cynical disbelief in the goodness 
of those who are really good. If we could get a purer spirit 
into our Society journals, a great step would have been made. 
If we could get a higher tone amongst average men of the 
world, a still greater step would have been made. And it is 
because the disclosure of all these corrupting details lowers 
instead of raising the tone of our Society journals and of average 
men of the world, as well as injures the moral tone of the 
young, that we regard this perhaps nobly-intended campaign 
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with grief, suspicion, and dismay. Let us pass the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill by all means in any form in which 
statesmen think that it will be most effective and most 
workable; but let us not flood our minds with sewage in 
order to cleanse them. If we do, better men may catch a 
plague which has originated with the worst. 





THE OLDHAM STRIKE. 


‘T would probably be “an absurd work of supererogation,” 

as Mr. Bright once said when he was accused of trying 

to bring the aristocracy into contempt, to ask the spinners and 
operatives of Oldham whether they cannot hit upon some less 
calamitous way of settling their differences than by a proceed- 
ing which throws twenty thousand people out of work, and 
causes a loss in wages alone of £20,000 a week. To say that 
a strike is as stupid as a duel is to repeat a truism, for it does 
not decide which party is in the right, but which is the 
stronger, Few strikes, as it seems to outsiders, had ever less 
warrant than that which is nowin progress at Oldham. Here 
are the facts:—The cotton trade is admittedly bad; very 
few mill-owners are making money; the great majority 
are working at a loss, as can be vouched for not alone 
by the statements of individual spinners, but by the 
published balance-sheets of the joint-stock companies and 
the price of their shares on the local Stock Exchange. In 
those circumstances, master-spinners propose to reduce wages 
by 10 per cent., alleging that they must either materially 
diminish working expenses, or stop working altogether. The 
operatives, on their part, do not dispute the facts, for in these 
days of popular enlightenment they know quite as well as the 
employers how much it costs to turn a pound of cotton into 
yarn, and their excellent organ, the Cotton Factory Times, 
keeps them thoroughly informed as to the fluctuations of the 
market; but their ideas of a remedy do not harmonise with 
those of the masters. They will accept a reduction of 5 per 
cent., provided the time of working be limited to four days a 
week, yet only while it is thus limited. That is to say, the 
moment the mills go on full time, owners must pay the old 
rate of wages. The reason assigned by the hands for 
making this proposal, is that a curtailment in the pro- 
duction of yarn would bring up prices—“ increase the mar- 
gin ”"—as they say at Oldham—to a paying rate. To this the 
masters (the word is convenient, though not very accurate, 
* masters,” especially at Oldham, being an almost extinct class) 
object on the ground that acceptance of the proposal (their 
fixed expenses remaining the same) would make their second 
condition worse than their first. Their losses, instead of being 
lessened, would be increased. Of this the hands are fully 
aware, and it is either an illusory offer, made to put the 
masters apparently in the wrong, or because they know that 
short time could not be continued more than a few weeks, 
probably not more than a few days. In no other way can 
their inconsistency be explained; they resist a proposal to 
lower wages by 10 per cent. on the plea that they are suffi- 
ciently low already, yet make a counter-proposal which, if it 
were acted upon, would reduce their earnings by 38 per cent. ! 
It is only fair to say, however, that if we are to believe the 
Cotton Factory Times, the operative might not improbably be 
persuaded to compromise the matter by accepting an uncon- 
ditional reduction of 5 per cent. But this compromise does not 
commend itself to the employers, who aver that a less reduction 
than 5 per cent. will not suit their purpose. So the question 
at issue is really whether wages shall be lowered 5 per cent. 
or 10, and as it is clearly as little worth the while of the 
hands to strike as for the masters to close their mills for so 
trifling a difference,—practically no more than 5 per cent., 
—we are driven to the conclusion that both sides are actuated 
by some other motives than those which they have chosen to 
avow. The employers, most of whom are joint-stock com- 
panies, believe that a temporary cessation of production will 
‘mend trade,” and it is a significant fact that when the strike 
was decided the share market rallied, and prices went up; and 
the margin (between cotton and yarn) has already so much 
improved that, according to a statement in a local paper, a well- 
managed concern capable of turning out 50,000 lb. of yarn a 
week, can make thereon a profit of £130, equal to a dividend of 
from 12 to 15 per cent. per annum. The operatives on their 
part resist the proposed drop, because they are convinced that 
if they do not there will soon be another; and they are so 
well sapported and so well off that a strike has no terrors for 
them. The officials of the Operative Cotton Spinners’ 
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funds for their members, who number altogether in the Oldham 
district a little more than 5,000 (besides “ young persons” mi 
 niibenean hands, who have their own organisation), Loang 
| can also, if required, be obtained from other branches of the 
| Amalgamated Association of Operative Spinners, “ the wealthier 
| members of which have also offered to lend money to th, 
| igs oy : @ 
(Oldham) Association,’ secured, we believe, by Promissory 
notes, and bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

This strike, in fact, presents many peculiar features, ang 
| the way in which it is being conducted confirms all we have 
heard about the prosperity and energy of Oldham operatives 
It is carried on, says the Cotton Factory Times, in the beat 
possible spirit. So far from ill-temper being exhibited, the 
enforced holiday is being turned into a time of merry-making, 
Holiday club-money, usually spent at the wakes, is bein; 
drawn out for the purpose of paying expenses to Blackpool 
the Isle of Man, and elsewhere, whither many operatives have 
already betaken themselves ; and so many of the strikers are out 
of town that it has been found expedient to dispense with the 
hitherto imperative formality of signing the “ strike shect ” as 
a condition of receiving “ strike money.” 

These facts go far to confirm the prevalent opinion that the 
working-classes, as a body, are suffering less from the depres. 
sion of trade than merchants and manufacturers, The very 
abundance of capital, while it brings down the rate of interest, 
and, therefore, of profit, to an abnormally low point, tends to 
keep up and even to increase the rewards of labour. When 
it was easy to place money on good security at 5 per 
cent., capitalists would probably have hesitated to lend it to 
Oldham Companies at 6 or 7; but Oldham Companies, 
in fair credit, get as much deposit money as they can use at 
4 and 43 per cent., without security. In an address to his 
“Brethren and Fellow Workers,” the secretary of the Oldham 
Card and Blowing Room Operatives’ Association ascribes the 
unsatisfactory condition of the cotton trade “to the con- 
tinually increasing and apparently indiscriminate investment 
of capital in the production of a particular commodity with- 
out a corresponding increase in the purchasing power of the 
community,” and says that, in the opinion of his committee, 
“if facilities were given for the more judicious distribu. 
tion and employment of capital our present social evils 
would be things of the past.” But it is this very in- 
vestment of capital in Oldham mills which has made 
Oldham operatives so prosperous, and enabled them to 
resist so firmly, and not without hope of success, the present 
attempt to reduce the price of their labour. If capitalists were 
in a position to demand higher rates of interest, wage-earners 
—other things being equal—would have to accept a lower rate 
of remuneration. In proof of this, it may be pointed out that 
in the haleyon days of manufacturing (for masters), when 
profits were far higher than they are now, wages were far 
lower, both relatively as touching their purchasing power, and 
absolutely as touching their amount. And the process is 
likely to go on, for, in the absence of war and other capjtal- 
destroying calamities, the rate of interest must continue to 
tend downwards. In the opinion of more than one eminent 
economist, if it had not been for the wars of the present 
century, the normal rate of interest would now be 1 per cent. ; 
and though the outlook, as thus regarded, may not be deemed 
altogether satisfactory by those who live, or expect to live, on 
the interest of their investments, it cannot be considered as 
other than encouraging for the great multitude who earn their 
bread by the work of their hands. * 

As for the strike, we scarcely think it is likely to be of 
long duration. If, as seems probable, the “ margin” should 
improve by a farthing or a halfpenny per pound, the joint- 
stock mills, which must pay interest on their loan capital, 
whether they go on or stand still, would find themselves con- 
strained to resume work. But in the event of the margin not 
improving, the hands are too clear-sighted to persist in a course 
which, by forcing the “Co-ops” into liquidation, could end 
only in their common ruin. The operatives have no objection 
to a holiday this fine summer-time, and employers think it 
would be to their advantage to curtail production,—this is the 
secret of the Oldham strike. 


THE HOMERTON HOSPITALS SCANDAL. 


. has more flagrant corruption been exposed than 

in the inquiry which has just been concluded into the 
management of the Homerton Hospitals. Never has a stronger 
indictment been framed against a system of divided responsi- 





Association, we are told, apprehend no difficulty in raising 





bility and sham local government than the evidence given on 
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that inquiry. The inquiry began before three Commissioners 
of the Local Government Board on April 22nd. It ended on 
July 23rd. When it did end, it ended rather because every one 
concerned was sick of it, than because the case had been 
thoroughly sifted to the bottom. No one had control of the 
inquiry. It began at the instance of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. But the only valuable evidence was produced by Mr. 
Lewis, acting for the Islington Board of Guardians. It shifted 
from point to point, from day to day, and was never brought 
to any definite issue or converted into a definite trial of 
distinct issues. Enough evidence, however, was discovered to 
show that even autocratic Russia or aristocratic England of the 
last century, or the debased democracy of Tammany Hall, 
could hardly beat the Homerton Hospital authorities in mis- 
management and the consequent corruption. 

No one can be said to come well out of the inquiry. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board on whom the responsibility of 
the management ultimately and ostensibly rests, admitted 
that they deputed the management entirely to a committee 
over which they exercised no control. The Finance Committee, 
however, considered that they had done their duty when they 
called the attention of the managers to the expense that was 
going on. Yet it was their business to sign cheques for the 
yarious items of expenditure. They acted as the Treasury, but 
exercised none of that control or even criticism which the 
Treasury is accustomed to exercise over the items of expense 
submitted to its notice. What is the result of this method of 
devolution without authority? In 1880 the Board expended 
£373,000. In 1884 it expended £557,000, and yet experts 
allege that infectious diseases have been more widespread in 
London since it was started than before. In the case of the 
two Homerton hospitals the expenditure rose from £26,000 in 
1880, to £60,000 in 1884. No doubt the accommodation is 
much greater, but the increase of expense is out of all proportion 
to the increase of accommodation, as the expenses of manage- 
ment should be proportionately less with a larger accommoda- 
tion than asmaller. The total expense at Homerton per patient 
per day was 13s. 9d.; but the expense of the maintenance of 
the staff was 4s, 2d. a day, while that of the patients was 3s. 1d; 
while at Stockwell the same expenses were &s. 1d., 1s. 4d., and 
ds. 4d. 

The only wonder is that it was not more considering the 
way things were managed. The managing committee used to 
dine or banquet on committee days once a fortnight. What 
says a member of the committee? Special sub-committees 
used to meet and dine on other days. The chairman used to 
visit and take a little refreshment, and occasionally dine. 
Inone menu put in, turtle soup formed an item, with other 
expensive luxuries. Even dessert was not forgotten. ‘ Grapes 
were placed on the table as a general rule at the dinner on 
committee-days, and I do nct think I can ever remember their 
being off the table. I have also frequently seen pines on the 
table, and frequently had some of them.” This was the grape 
bill:—April 9th: grapes, 16s.; with asparagus, 5s. ; pine, 10s. 
April 11th, grapes, 16s.; April 12th, grapes, 14s. ; April 14th, 
grapes, £1 4s,; April 21st, grapes, £1 8s. 

The wine bill is perhaps more startling. In the quarter 
ending Michaelmas, 1884, with an average of 239 patients, 
the drink bill was:—Champagne, 1,455 bottles, at £206; 
Beaune, 970 bottles, £172 ; Port, 2,571 bottles, £192 ; Hock, 
Brandy, Sherry, &c., £21; beer, £35; and, presumably to 
take off the effects of this plentiful lot of sack, mineral waters, 
£112. That is a bill of £788, exclusive of £443 for milk. 
Then 184 “ officers” were credited besides with £750 worth of 
strong drink. In a single ward—in which the patients were, 
according to the medical officer, “ mostly children ”—on July 
dth 26 bottles of Beaune, on July 6th 29 bottles, and on other 
days 34 bottles, were—not drunk—because the doctor who was 
responsible for ordering the wine said they would have been 
“hopelessly intoxicated” if they had drunk the amount— 
but consumed, And how consumed? The acting medical 
superintendent explains. ‘I have taken bottles of wine from 
wards, having satisfied myself that the patients did not abso- 
lutely require it, although it had previously been ordered by 
myself or Dr. P, Iand Dr. P. have consumed the wine so 
taken.” One of the nurses said that the figures on a diet bill 
of 12 bottles of Beaune for a single ward, with other drink 
coming to a great total, were partly hers; but the totals 
were not hers, and as to the figures, especially the 12 bottles, 
the 2 was her writing, certainly not the 1. It was not only 
grapes and the juice of the grape, however, that were supplied 
in such luxuriant abundance. The steward was present when 
the tenders for coals were read out at the committee meetings. 





Only the lowest prices were read out for the cheapest coals, 
but the steward preserved silence, though “he knew he should 
not order” that kind of coals, or at least not at that price, and 
did not. He ordered only the best kinds at the best prices. 
The coals were not weighed when they came in, “ though 
a few sacks might be occasionally.” This steward had a 
house, and he adorned his house with trellis-work and posts. 
They came, according to a workman, from the hospital, 
were fixed by a man from the hospital, and painted by men 
from the hospital. The fixer said :— I and more men used to 
give in our names at the hospital, and go to work elsewhere, 
returning in the evening to give our names as if we had not 
been at work elsewhere.” When he adorned the steward’s 
house he charged his time to the hospital. A butcher—of 
the female sex, by the way,—whose bill for meat for six 
months was £2,447, “did not send any written memorandum 
with the meat to the hospital,” “though she did to her 
private customers,” and “ used her own discretion, as a 
rule, as to the amount of meat sent in daily ;” nor was her 
discretion checked by any weighing on arrival at the hospital. 
The steward was a private customer. But tailoring is better 
than butchering any day. The tailor’s bill to the Board was 
£10,000 for one year, to March, 1884. But he did not con- 
fine his attention to tailoring, he “dealt in furniture since he 
supplied the Board ;” at the steward’s suggestion, and on the 
same persuasion, he * began to deal in drapery when he first had 
contracts with the Eastern [7.¢., Homerton] Hospitals.” This 
eminent contractor also supplied the Deptford Hospitals, and 
his tenders for cashmere dresses at Homerton were for 
£1 19s. 6d. each; for Deptford, 19s. 6d.; for print dresses, 
12s. 3d. at Homerton, 8s. 6d. at Deptford. But the difference 
of price was owing to the prices for Deptford being filled in at 
hazard, as he knew the articles were not wanted there. ‘ He 
knew that by putting on a lower price his chances of having 
his tender accepted were improved, and there were lots of 
other articles which would come in the same category. That 
was the art of contracting.” The art of contracting at Homerton 
certainly seems to have deserved the title of high art. For 
the contractor not only had to carry out his contract, but also 
to invent his own terms and estimates. A gentleman who 
built some new rooms did so without a written contract. 
Another gentleman, whose plumbing bill was just short of 
£1,000, did none of it under contract, though ‘“ sometimes 
the orders were in writing.” Such was their amiable con- 
fidence, that though verbal contracts are not binding on 
Corporations, except for small and ordinary jobs, these trusting 
and trustworthy persons seem one and all to have had a sturdy 
British contempt for literary and legal trammels, and with a 
sublime confidence to have run up their bills for thousands of 
pounds without a shred of treacherous ink and paper to support 
their claims for payment. 

This, say some of our reactionary contemporaries, is a whole- 
some and opportune lesson of what extended Local Government 
will bring us to. Is it? Where is the Local Government, as 
understood by the reformers of Local Government. The 
Asylums Board consists of sixty members,—fifteen nominated 
by the Local Government Board, forty-five elected by the 
unions and parishes of the metropolis,—by their Boards of 
Guardians, that is. And how are these precious bodies them- 
selves constituted? Partly of the county magistrates resident 
within the Union, and partly of persons selected by one of 
the most vicious systems of election extant—namely, by 
votes recorded on voting-papers distributed at the houses of 
the ratepayers by a policeman, under what is called “ plural” 
voting. The number of votes each voter has varies with the 
value of his house from one to six, and each voter may have 
votes in the double capacity of owner and occupier. He can, 
therefore, get twelve votes; and supposing the case of a firm 
of three partners joint owners of business premises, each of 
them can get twelve votes for the same premises; and if, as 
often happens, the acting partner is allowed to dispose of the 
votes of all, here are thirty-six votes placed in the hands of a 
single man. The Asylums Board, therefore, represents a wretched 
compromise between the central and local principles of govern- 
ment. Its constitution has all the vices possible to a nominally 
representative body—indirect election, plural voting, voting by 
paper instead of in person, and the insertion of a nominated 
element both in the electing and elected body. Its ill success, 
so far from being an argument against the true system of local 
government—one man, one vote, and direct election—is, in 
fact, a very strong argument for it. If London had a strong 
representative government, elected by direct voting, that 
government would yery soon attract to itself the Poor-law 
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powers now vested in the Boards of Guardians ; and even before 
that it would swallow up this latest addition to the chaos of 
London local authorities—the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 





THE IRISH UNIVERSITY DEBATE. 


T is one of the unfortunate results of the distrust excited 

by the discreditable attitude of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary for India towards the Parnellite 
Party, that even when either of them recognises an Irish griev- 
ance which really exists, the public take for granted that that 
recognition means nothing more than a wish to obtain the 
Irish vote. The Irish vote they will in all probability obtain, 
and we wish them joy of it. But, if they had done nothing 
more discreditable to gain it than give the promise they 
have actually given to consider seriously the great need 
in which the Irish Catholic College— University College, 
Dublin—stands of a suitable provision for its educational 
work,—we should have felt sincere respect for the Irish 
policy of the Government. In the debate of Tuesday Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was very vague. He promised nothing 
specific to the Catholic University College, even though he 
should happen to be in power next session. And we think it 
possible that if the Liberals be in power, and propose to do 
anything substantial for the Catholic University College, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach may not prove quite as complaisant to 
them, as his language on Tuesday to the Irish members who 
pressed him to give the Catholic University College some 
temporary help, would lead us to expect. There, however, we 
may be doing him injustice. We hope he meant what he said, 
—that a case for very serious consideration was made out, and 
that, whether the Conservatives or the Liberals have to deal 
with that case, he would not be disposed to throw obstacles in 
the way of giving the Catholic University College a fair start. 
The case is this. The Catholic University College has had 
to compete, since the foundation of the Royal University in 
1879, with the Queen’s Colleges, which receive large grants 
from the State; and yet it has gained more distinctions in 
Classics and Modern Languages than the three Queen’s Colleges 
taken together, and nearly three times as many distinctions in 
all subjects as Cork and Galway Colleges together. Yet the 
Queen’s Colleges have cost more than £12,000 a year, each, to 
the nation, while University College—the College preferred 
by Roman Catholics because it is Roman Catholic,—has 
no direct help from the nation at all. The only help 
is indirect—-namely, that thirteen of the fellows of the 
Royal University are required to assist in the teaching of Uni- 
versity College. This is estimated as an indirect endowment 
to the amount of £3,000 a year,—an endowment given in a 
very inconvenient form. Thus it will be seen that each of the 
Queen’s Colleges, which are unpopular with the Roman Catholics, 
gets, on the whole, £9,000 a year more than their Catholic 
rival, which nevertheless beats two of them at least, and beats 
those two easily, in the race for University distinctions. Now, the 
Queen’s Colleges are abundantly supplied with the laboratories, 
museums, and libraries without which a college is nothing but 
a number of lecture-rooms, while the Catholic University 
College is unprovided with all these. The Professor of Biology, 
for instance, in University College, Dublin, is unable to form 
the classes which he desires to form, and which would be 
largely attended, for want of the apparatus without which 
successful lectures on biology are all but impossible. Again, 
the Queen’s Colleges are provided with a considerable annual 
revenue to spend on scholarships, while the Catholic University 
College is unprovided with any such revenue. This being so, we 
must say that if any abstract principle like the fear of what is 
called “concurrent endowment,” prevents Parliament from 
starting University College fairly in the race on an equal footing 
with the other Colleges of the Royal University, Parliament 
will be prevented from doing simple justice by a bugbear that 
has no real moral significance in it. Here are a number of 
Colleges which are distrusted by the Catholic majority of the 
Irish people, and by their religious teachers, which the nation 
has liberally aided. And here is another College, trusted by 
the Catholic majority of the Irish people, and by their religious 
teachers, which receives at most only one quarter of that aid 
from the nation. That is really a differential duty levied on 
the faith which is dearest to the Irish people, and it is a 
great injustice. Whichever Government may be in power 
next Session, we trust that it will take steps to remove this 
absolutely indefensible state of things, and to start the Catholic 
University College, if not with such wealth as is possessed by 
Trinity College, Dublin, at least with means fully equal to those 
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of the Queen’s Colleges, two of which find little favour in 
the eyes of the Irish people. 





AN AMUSING BLUE-BOOK. 


M@= than fifty millions of revenue—£54,437,945, } 
: » 
be exact—was collected in the year 1884-5 by the 
Inland Revenue Establishment. The particulars of this 
enormous revenue have just been furnished in a Blue-book of 
more than usual interest. They range themselves under three 
principal heads—excise, stamps, and taxes—and we propose to 
review them in the order in which they appear in the Report, 
Many sources of income which are non-alcoholic are included 
under the head of excise; but it is to alcohol that it owes 
its pre-eminent place in the national finance. More than 
twenty-two millions were contributed in 1884-5 by the duties 
on beer and spirits, of which eight and a half millions came 
from beer and just fourteen millions from spirits. Besides the 
huge amount on which duty was thus paid, enough for two 
years’ consumption remains in warehouse. While it stays 
there it pays no duty, and becomes better fitted for 
drinking. Naturally, therefore, the warehousing system 
is more and more coming into use. Twenty year 
ago the amount thus stored was eleven million gallons ; 
last year it was over fifty-nine million gallons. The Inland 
Revenue Commissioners admit that the trader and the 
consumer are alike gainers by warehousing,—the trader by 
escaping payment of the duty until the spirits are sold, the 
consumer because he gets the spirits in a more matured and 
wholesome condition. But they demur a little to giving the 
public this advantage at the cost of the State. Additional 
warehouses mean additional Revenue officers, and additional 
Revenue officers mean additional expense to the public, A 
further and curious result is that the possibility of increasing 
the spirit-duty to meet a sudden emergency is seriously 
lessened. ‘The slightest suspicion that any such increase was 
under consideration would lead to the withdrawal of a large 
quantity of the spirit now in the warehouse in order to bring it 
into consumption at the old duty, and until the spirits so with- 
drawn were exhausted, no new spirits would come into the 
market, and consequently the higher duty would not be 
paid. Few of those who use methylated spirit know its value 
asa moral agent. It has been the principal cause of the 
disuse of illicit distillation. Spirit enters largely into many 
manufactures, and to save the duty was consequently a matter 
of great commercial importance. Yet until 1855 the Govern- 
ment were unable to excuse manufacturers from payment, 
because there was no means of insuring that it was only in 
manufactures that the spirit would be used. In that year the 
difficulty was got over by allowing the use of duty-free spirit, 
provided it is mixed with ten per cent. of methyl or wood 
naphtha, This addition makes it useless for drinking, while 
leaving it useful for other purposes. Since that time illicit 
disti!lation has almost died out in England and Scotland, and 
is greatly less in Ireland. About beer, the other great item of 
excise, there is very little to be said except that the caleula- 
tion of the Inland Revenue Department that the beer-duty 
imposed in 1880 would be as nearly as possible the equivalent 
of the malt-tax then abolished has been borne out with re 
markable exactness, Licences of one kind or another yield 
a revenue of about £3,600,000, The larger part of this sum 
is divided between licences connected with the liquor trade and 
licences connected with luxuries, The remaining licences, those 
connected with trades other than the sale of liquor, seem some- 
thing of an anomaly. Why should an appraiser, or an 
auctioneer, or “one who lets furnished houses at an annual 
rent exceeding £25,” or a hawker, or a tobacco-dealer, make a 
special payment for leave to exercise his calling ? 

Stamps, the second great division of the Inland Revenue, 
play a part quite out of proportion to their real importance, 
because they include the four great items of revenue which 
make up the “ death-duties.” These are the probate-duty, the 
account-duty, the legacy-duty, and the succession-duty. The 
probate-duty is an ad-valorcm duty on the value of the 
estate left by the deceased person. It is a graduated tas, 
in so far that where the estate is not above £500 
in value it is calculated at the rate of £2 per cent, 
where not above £1,000 at the rate of £2 10s. per cent., and 
where above £1,000 at the rate of £3 per cent. In 1884-89 
the tax yielded close upon four millions. The account-duty 1s 
a mere trifle yielding £31,000, and devised in 1881 to catch 
evasions of probate-duty. The legacy-duty brings in about 
two and a half millions, The succession-duty yielded in 
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1894-85 only some £800,000 ; but this apparent discrepancy | abstract glorification of creedlessness in departments of life where 
between the taxation of real and personal property does not | it is not only useless, but mischievous, One of the wisest and 
exist to the same extent in fact. “ Any statements as to the | most sober of the supporters of University College, London, 
relative proportions of the death-duties borne by real and | Mr. 'T. Smith Osler, who served for a long time on the College 

rsonal property, based upon the mere comparison of the | Council, writes to last Saturday’s Inquirer to defend the re- 
amounts received under the heads of legacy-duty and succession- | tention of the Anglican Sisterhood who have discharged their 
duty respectively, are entirely misleading. The reason is that | duty of nurses in University College Hospital so well; but he 
a large amount of the legacy-duty is really obtained out of real | defends it as an unfortunate anomaly, as an all but unjustifiable 
estate, a fact which was not allowed for in estimating the pro- | inconsistency, as a dereliction from the non-dogmatic principle, 
pable yield. Turning to stamps proper, the most important from | hard to excuse, and impossible to praise. “It ought to be dis- 
the point of view of the revenue are those on deeds and other | tinctly understood and admitted,” he says, “that to commit 
instruments. These are mostly levied on the ad-valorem prin- | the nursing in University College Hospital to an exclusive body, 
ciple, and yield in all about £1,800,000. The next in amount bound together by the ties of a creed, is an anomaly, a mis- 
are the penny Inland Revenue stamps, which last year brought | fortune, and, in the absence of the gravest reasons, an unjusti- 
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in £934,381. The Commissioners remark with some feeling | 
that the duty is still in many cases evaded, though “ the fact 
that penny stamps, which are in universal use, may be used in | 
giving a receipt, makes the omission to give a stamped receipt | 
more unpardonable than ever.” Receipts, strictly so called, | 
are stamped because the recipient looks after that ; but there | 
are other records of monetary transactions as to which the law 

is equally imperative, though obedience to it is not secured in the 

game way, or yielded with the same regularity. The mostinterest- 

ing fact in this part of the report is the enormous increase which 

the banking business of the Post Office has undergone since it 

was first started. In 1881-82 the total value of the Postal 

Orders despatched to Postmasters was a little over £2,000,000. 

In 1884-85 it exceeded £8,600,000. It is clear from this 

that Postal Orders are fast becoming a paper currency for 

small sums. To people living in the country, and having 

often to order goods from a distance, they supply a means of 

payment more convenient than bank-notes, cheques, or cash. 

This is a striking instance of the unexpected and almost 

accidental results that sometimes follow from the provision of 

some new convenience. The Postal Order was meant as a 

substitute for the Post-Office Order; it has turned out to be a 

substitute for the bank-note. If the process goes on at this 

rate, the Post Office will soon claim a place for itself in the 

money articles of the daily papers by the side of the Bank of 

England. 


Taxes, the third head of the Inland Revenue, are three— 
Property and Income-tax, Land-tax, and Inhabited House- 
duty. The Commissioners evidently feel for the Income-tax 
something of the affection which a mother sometimes feels for 
and cherishes towards a child whom everybody else thinks dis- 
agreeable. They know that it is not liked, and that many com- 
plaints are constantly brought against it. But they plead its exist- 
ence for more than forty years as “a strong reason for assuming 
that its present form is as good as or better than any other 
that could be devised.” As to the alleged unfairness of its 
incidence, they argue that if A is appointed toa place of £600 
a year, and B succeeds to £20,009 in Consols, which will also 
yield £600 a year, they are not taxed to the same amount. Both, 
indeed, pay the same income-tax, amounting in thirty years say, 
to £450. But B pays in addition probate-duty amounting 
to £600. Consequently, the owner of realised property is 
mulcted by more than as much again as compared with the man 
who depends wholly on his industry. They also observe in 
passing that a graduated income-tax must necessarily be cal- 
culated on personal returns of income, since all the sources of 
a man’s income can only be known to the man himself, and 
that immense encouragement would thus be given to fraud. 


It is not often that we can recommend a Blue-book as really 
amusing reading. But in this case, had it only been published 
in octavo instead of in folio, we believe there might have been 
arun upon it at Mr, Mudie’s. 








THE LIMITS OF INTOLERANCE FOR DOGMA. 
T seems that what was said in these columns on the contro- 
versy concerning the nursing in the University College 
Hospital, has given great offence to many excellent people; 
and this shows that its tone may have been too scornful. 
There was, however, some room for scorn. It will 
hardly be supposed that this journal underrates the im- 
portance of getting rid of dogmatic tests in all those 
departments of life in which dogmatic tests work nothing 
but injustice—in politics, in public day-schools, in almost all 
combined action for large social purposes. But what we fear is 
that those who have seen the justice of ignoring creeds in a 
community so divided as ours, wherever creeds can properly be 
ignored without being undermined, may be led on into an 


| it is, as you point out, still more the case now.” 





fiable inconsistency ; and that, if this was so in the beginning, 
Well, if that 
ought to be understood, we are entirely incapable of the process 
of understanding. We deny absolutely that it is even a 
natural construction of the principle on which University 
College was founded, to maintain that the nursing ought to be 
committed, if to a united sisterhood at all, to a sisterhood 
united without a creed. We assert that a very large number 
of those who have most earnestly approved the ignoring 
of all specific creeds in the College, and the analogous abolition 
of all creed-tests in the national Universities, would traverse 
this assumption as one wholly outside the ground on which the 
comprehensiveness of our great teaching bodies, and the con- 
science-clauses in our elementary schools, have been main- 
tained. That principle we hold to be this :—‘ Leave to all 
honestly and earnestly entertained creeds, positive or negative, 
as perfect a freedom as you can, and supplement them by im- 
parting to all who will accept it at your hands that common 
knowledge of which all alike are in need; but do not forget for 
a moment that to leave full scope to every honest and earnest 
creed does not mean the same thing as excluding the specitic 
influence of each—on the contrary it means as far as possible 
including the specific influence of each.’ Well, if that be 
the real meaning of the principle--and it is so and only so 
that we, at all events, would undertake to defend it—the moment 
you get beyond the range of what may be called the mere residual 
teaching of secular learning, the moment you get into the sphere 
where yon seek to regulate the very heart of life, you come to 
a difficulty ; you must either exclude all religions, or you must 
acknowledge some one, however difficult it may be to select 
which. Nor can you avoid favouritism by excluding all, for ex- 
cluding allis virtually acknowledging that the negation of religion 
is better than any specific or denominational belief. Suppose 
University College Hospital had insisted on putting its nursing 
into the hands of a body which as a body ignored religion 
altogether as much as the teachers and professors ignore it, the 
effect would be that either you could have no true organisation at 
all such as that of the Anglican Sisterhood, or you could only have 
an organisation destitute of the religious principle; one which 
must include, not only those who differ in the strongest way 
amongst themselves on religious principles, but those who dogmati- 
cally reject all religious principles. Thereisnoalternative. Either 
your organisation must be purely practical, must be au organisa- 
tion for physical nursing and for physical nursing alone, the 
members of which must know that they can have no deep 
religious sympathy with each other, no esprit de corps, such as 
religious bodies have by the very fact of their common religious 
life,—or, if you admit the religious tie at all, you must admit it 
in some specific form. Now, we contend that the former kind 
of organisation is not, properly speaking, organisation governing 
the whole life at all. It does not enforce a true unity even for 
the purposes of the practical duty involved. You may con- 
trive to teach mathematics, and physics, and chemistry, and 
geography, and considerable parts of history, and geology, and 
botany, and physiology, and leave the religious spirit in which 
it is done to the individual religion of the individual teacher. 
But when you combine for the whole work of life, including 
the work of attending on death, as the nursing sister- 
hoods do, and exclude the religious tie, the combination 
cannot by any possibility secure the sort of organisation 
which is most efficient. It is just the same with schools or 
colleges in which the whole life of the teacher and learner 
during many months of the year is to be passed. The choice of 
some one religion is always regarded as infinitely better than the 
exclusion of all religion. Even dissenting parents would rather 
send their boys to a boarding school where the Church service 
was used, than to a boarding school where no service was used. 
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Even Churchmen would rather send their children to a boarding 
school in which some other denominational belief is taught, than 
to a school where no belief is taught at all. The moment you 
get any organisation that is intended to cover the whole of life, 
for however short a time, we maintain that the true application of 
the unsectarian principle is the selection of some one sincere reli- 
gion, the particular reasons for the singling-out of which must 
be determined by circumstances, rather than the exclusion of all 
religion, which is virtually the selection of secularism. If we 
had to choose between a Roman Catholic, Anglican, In- 
dependent, Unitarian, Theistic, or Agnostic sisterhood for the 
nursing at the University College Hospital, we should, no doubt, 
on the principles of University College, find very great difficulty 
in making the choice; but we should undoubtedly hold that the 
Agnostic sisterhood would be the least of a sisterhood,—the 
least, therefore, of an organisation, and the least likely to rouse 
a common spirit of sacrifice such as would secure even to 
secular duties their highest performance. And still more should 
we feel that, in ministering to the dying, the Agnostic sister- 
hood would of all be the least at home, the least able to give 
comfort and help. We should, therefore, judge that the selec- 
tion of the Agnostic sisterhood, while, even on the principles of 
University College, it is fully as objectionable as the selection of 
any other, is more objectionable so far as it promises a less 
efficient and less close organisation. 

The real origin of the superstition, as we sincerely think it, 
which has raised this cry against the Anglican Sisterhood, is 
this :—A principle of expediency forced on all practical men, if 
they are to combine in a state of divided religious belief to 
work together for such excellent moral and benevolent purposes 
as they can co-operate in in spite of their differences, has 
been mistaken for a moral principle. There is nothing intrinsi- 
cally great or noble, or right, in ignoring the religious creeds of 
man. Ina great number of cases it is necessary to do so for the 
sake of promoting their other interests efficiently in the present 
state of religious society. But, then, in a considerable number of 
cases it is not even desirable to do so. A reasonable man 
would certainly take into account, in engaging a governess for 
his children, what her religious creed was. He would certainly 
prefer one religious creed to another, and it would depend on his 
own religious convictions which creed he preferred and which he 
disapproved. ‘There is nothing narrow-minded, nothing un- 
worthy of the most liberal interpretation of other people’s con- 
victions, in such a course. It is, no doubt, narrow-minded to 
prefer a faith that agrees with your own, even though it be very 
inadequately acted upon, to a faith which does not agree with 
your own, though it is nobly and heroically acted upon. Every 
wise man in judging another will ask, first, how nearly he 
carries out his best convictions in practice, and only next 
what the moral and spiritual calibre of those convictions is. 
But that being assumed, every wise man will prefer one who acts 
nobly on a creed which he believes to be true, to one who acts 
equally nobly on a creed which he believes to be in great part 
false ; and so soon as the region is reached in which it is impos- 
sible to ignore creed and equally impossible to treat all creeds as 
equally worthy, it becomes a wise man to say frankly which creed 
he prefers, and not to make believe very much that all creeds are 
the same tohim. It seems to us that for such a work as nursing, 
an esprit de corps founded on religious creed is far better than an 
esprit de corps founded solely on the desire to relieve suffering, and 
much better than no esprit de corps at all. Nursing, rightly con- 
ducted, must often touch the most sacred of spheres; and amongst 
those who differ widely on such matters, as well as amongst those 
who do not believe in the existence of such spheres, there cannot 
be the same depth of uniting enthusiasm as there may and must 
be amongst those who carry out in their work of mercy the injunc- 
tions of a deep and conscientious spiritual conviction. Better 
any Christian creed as a centre of unity for such a purpose, than 
no Christian creed at all, and better a hearty Theistic creed than 
no creed at all. Nor can we even imagine a reason why those 
who think that men of all creeds may with satisfactory results 
learn together for a few hours in the day at University College, 
are bound to thiuk also that nurses of all creeds may with 
equally satisfactory results live and act together for their whole 
lives on the same principle of expedient Know-nothingism. 


AN OLD LONDON GARDENER.—I. 
JHE frequenters of the Holborn Restaurant are not, perhaps, 
aware that they are recruiting their jaded energies near 
the site of some of the famous old London gardens. Yet so it 





es 

is. Ely Place commemorates the Palace of the Bishops of Ely; 
and we know that it was from the garden of his Grace that the 
much-desired strawberries were brought in hot haste to the 
Tower on that summer morning of 1483, when, about “nine of 
the clock,” the Duke of Gloucester sat talking with Morton and 
Hastings, the latter all unconscious of his impending doom, The 
incident, as related by Sir Thomas More, in his “ History of the 
pitiful Life and unfortunate Death of King Edward V.,” became 
immortal through its introduction into the well-known scene jn 
Shakespeare’s Richard IIT. 


Some ninety years later, John Gerard, taking a fancy to the 
quiet neighbourhood beyond the City walls, had laid out his 
“physic-garden ” near the banks of the little brook, which, wan. 
dering down its hollow way to join the larger stream of the Fleet, 
hadin Elizabeth’s time given the name of Holborn to that locality, 
The Cheshire doctor had already become a man of note. Ip 
1597 he tells us that he had for twenty years superintended the 
stately gardens of his patron, Sir William Cecil. The Lord 
High Treasurer, like so many other noblemen, had his town 
house in the Strand, its memory being preserved (as we learn 
from Isaac Taylor) by Burleigh Street, Exeter Hall, and Exeter 
Street. The supervision of Lord Burghley’s spacious pleasaunce, 
and the management of his own professional garden, must have 
furnished abundant occupation to the worthy doctor, and we 
are therefore filled with astonishment in contemplating the 
great work of his life. That ponderous quarto, with its thirteen 
hundred and ninety-two pages and more than two thousand 
illustrations, entitled, “ The Historie of Plants: in Three Books,” 
was published in 1597, and dedicated to Gerard’s “singular 
good Lord and Master, Sir William Cecil, Knight.” The work 
was only just completed in time, for Burghley died the following 
year. As we turn over the yellow pages of one of the 
first editions we marvel at the patient labour involved. The 
book, though styled a ‘“ Herbal,” is a comprehensive history 
of plants, and, beyond its professional value, possesses great 
interest of another kind. Scattered throughout its pages are 
allusions to people and places curiously illustrative of the 
times. We propose to call attention, first, to the notices 
of localities in and around London where wild flowers were 
found in that day, such notices throwing light upon the size of 
the city and the rural aspect of the suburban places; and, 
secondly, to the accounts of flowers introduced into English 
gardens three hundred years ago. 


We will begin with the Wall Pennywort, not now a common 
plant. Gerard, however, had not far to seek it. ‘It groweth,” 
he says, “ upon Westminster Abbay, over the doore that leadeth 
from Chaucer his tombe to the olde palace.” The Whitlow Grass 
‘* sroweth plentifully vpon the bricke wall in Chauncerie lane, 
belonging to the Earle of Southampton.” Think also of what 
these few words convey. Writing of the Wild Clary, Gerard 
says :—“It groweth wild in diuers barren places, especially in 
the fields of Holburne, neere vnto Graies Inne!” Here is 
another pleasant glimpse. Herb Two-pence, the Yellow Money- 
wort, was to be found “ vpon the bancke of the riuer of Thames, 
right against the Queenes palace of Whitehall.” Of a certain 
Crowfoot, the doctor says :—“ It chanced that walking in the 
fielde next vnto the Theater by London, in company of a 
worshipfull marchant, named master Nicholas Lete, I founde 
one of this kinde there.” Could this theatre be other than the 
Globe built in 1594? What suggestions reach us through the 
following allusions to Gerard’s suburban rambles! He is 
discoursing of Hedge Hyssop :—‘I found it growing vpon 
the bog or marrish ground at the further end of Hampsteede 
heath, and vpon the same heath towards London, neere vnto 
the head of the springs that were digged for water to be 
conueied to London, 1590, attempted by that carefull citizen, 
Sir John Hart Knight, Lord Maior of London: at which 
time myselfe was in his Lordship’s company, and viewing for 
my pleasure the same goodly springs, I found the said plant.” 
Those plants which, according to our author, joy “in watrie 
ditches,’ must have been easily studied without a long journey. 
The Frog Bit he found “in all the ditches about Saint George 
his fieldes, and in the ditches by the Thames side neere to 
Lambeth marsh.” The gloomy haunt of the White Saxifrage 
might be passed over were it not for the interest it possesses 
for students of Chaucer. In Gerard's time it grew “ in a fielde 
on the left hand of the highway as you go from the place of 
execution, called St. Thomas Waterings vnto Dedford by 
London.” Did not St. Thomas Waterings commemorate one of 
the stations used by the Canterbury Pilgrims? 
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We now come to the second point, the notices of flowers 
introduced into English gardens in Gerard’s time, and as we 
read those words which so continually conclude the paragraph 
headed “The Place,” “this plant grows also in my garden,” 
we wonder what must the dimensions of his herbarium have 
been! Here is the history of our queenly White Lily. It is 
“ called Liliwm album Bizantinum, in English the White Lillie 
of Constantinople ; of the Turkes themselves, Sultan Zambachs 
with this addition, that it might be the better knowen which 
kinde of Lillie they ment, when they sent rootes of them vnto 
these countries.” The variety of lilies then known surprises us ; 
many came to Gerard through his “ louing fricnd, master James 
Garret, apothecarie in London.” To the Turks, also, we owe 
the Crown Imperial, and that gorgeous denizen of our gardens, 
the Red Lily. “This plant groweth wilde in the fieldes 
and mountaines many daies iournies beyonde Constantinople. 
From thence it was sent, among many other bulbs of rare and 
daintie flowers, by Master Habran, ambassador there, vnto 
my honorable good lord and master, the Lord Treasurer of 
England, who bestowed it vpon me for my garden.” The 
Day Lily, the Red Gladiolus, or Corn-flag, the Fritillary 
(called also by Gerard “The Ginnie-hen flower) were all 
known to him, while the varieties of daffodils, squills, 
hyacinths, and anemones are wonderful to read of. ‘The 
double white daffodill” was sent to Lord Burghley {from 
Constantinople; other bulbous plants came from the “lowe 
Countries, as also from France.” The “rush-daffodill” (rush- 
leaved jonquil ?) grew “ wilde in the waterie places of Spaine.” 
From three kinds of tulips we learn that “all other kinds do 
proceed,” tulips being then the peculiar study of Master James 
Garret, who had, by careful sowing of seed, procured an infinite 
variety. 

Nor had the tables of our Elizabethan ancestors any lack of 
fruits and vegetables. Several kinds of peaches are enumerated 
in the “ Historie of Plants,” as well as apricots, green figs, mul- 
berries, quinces, many varieties of apples (amongst them the 
“ Pearemaine”), cherries, pears, medlars, &c. Among vegetables 
we naturally search eagerly for the mention of the potato. 
Gerard describes two species. The first, he says, grows in 
India, Barbary, and Spain, of which “I planted diuers rootes 
(that I bought at the exchange in London) in my garden, where 
they flourished vntill winter, at which time they perished and 
rotted.” ‘The nutriment,” he tells us, “is, as it were, a meane 
betweene flesh and fruit.” The other kind (Battata Virginiana) 
has a still greater interest for us, though we look in vain for its 
association with Sir Walter Raleigh. Gerard received his roots 
from “ Virginia, otherwise called Norembega,” and they grew 


and prospered in his garden. Both kinds of potato are either 


“rosted in the embers, or boiled and eaten with oile, vineger, 
and pepper,” and they “ may serue as a ground or foundation, 
whereon the cunning confectioner or sugar-baker may work and 
frame many comfortable delicate conserues!” Though ignoring 
the connection between the great colonist and the potato, Gerard 
does not fail to give him due honour. Witness this quaint and 
suggestive passage in another place in which he describes the 
Indian Swallow-wort :—“ It groweth, as before rehearsed, in the 
countries of Norembega, and now called Virginia by the H. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who hath bestowed great summes of monie in 
the discouerie thereof, where are dwelling at this present 
Englishmen, if neither yntimely death by murdering, or 
pestilence, corrupt aire, or some other mortall sicknes hath not 
destroied them.” 

We close the ancient quarto, and the vision that has been with us 
fades away. The gallant courtiers in ruff and doublet, the stately 
dames in brocade and farthingale, grow dim. We listen no longer 
to the talk in those pleached alleys of the books which this year of 
grace, 1597, has given to the world—illustrious contemporaries 
of “The Historie of Plants ”*—that volume of essays from the 
hand of Francis Bacon, that mournful tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet, the work of the Warwickshire play-actor. The subtle 
fragrance of Provence roses, of eglantine, clove gilliflowers, sweet 
basil, and marjoram, forsakes us, and on the summer air from 
across the river dies away the evening chime from the bells of 
St. Mary of the Ferry. 

NAZING. 
HERE are few pleasanter rides or walks within easy reach 
of London than from Loughton (through the Forest and 
by Ambersbury Banks) or Epping, to Epping Church and 
Nazing, then back to the Great North Road by Harrold’s Park, 





Copthall Green, and the Wake Arms; or by Galley Hill to 
Waltham Abbey, and thence to town or elsewhere. There is 
hardly one of these names that does not suggest some historic 
association, and might not be made the theme of an interesting 
essay. Readers of Kingsley’s romance, “ Hereward le Wake,” 
may be pleased to know that the owner of the inn in question, 
and of a neighbouring estate, bears the same patronymic, 
barring the “le,” and may be, and we hope is, a descendant 
of the English hero who defied the Norman Conqueror. 
Ambersbury Banks is an ancient British camp wonderfully 
well preserved, and tradition has it (and historians hold 
that tradition is not far wrong) that here or hard by the war- 
rior Queen of the Iceni fought her last fight with the legions of 
Rome. Epping Town, or, to call it rightly, Epping Place, has 
also a history behind it, but Epping Church, with which we are 
now more immediately concerned, is a good two miles away, on 
the road to Nazing. It crowns a height known as Epping Up- 
land, which commands views over a wide stretch of country, at 
this time of this year singularly beautiful. Clumps of timber, 
relics of the great forest of Waltham, which once covered the 
land, are interspersed with fields of waving corn and freshly- 
mown meadow, whose emerald green harmonises well with 
the darker tints of the foliage, and forms a rich setting for the 
country mcasions and red-tiled farmhouses which are scattered 
about with picturesque irregularity. The church has an 
old brick tower, tenanted by a colony of owls; and on a summer 
evening, when the great birds leave the belfry and fiy with silent 
wings over the fields below, it is hard to realise that we are only 
some sixteen miles from the greatest of the world’s cities. 
Happily, however, the nearest railway station is a good hour’s 
walk away, and London cannot well be reached under two; so 
Epping Upland escapes as yet the suburban villa and its natural 
consequences. But the church has not escaped the ravages of 
the restorer; the carved seats and many other objects of 
antiquarian interest are nearly all gone, and a little while ago, 
when some members of the Essex Field Club made thither a 
visit of inspection, they found the fine carved font-cover lying 
in a manure heap! 

Two miles further on is Nazing, with i's great breezy 
common of nearly 500 acres, and quaint old stone and flint 
church, rough-cast and weather-beaten, propped by brick 
buttresses, and much mended. ‘The age of the church is a 
matter of conjecture, but as the registers date back to 1559, it 
is probably quite as old as it looks. These registers, which are 
fortunately well kept, are especially interesting from the fact 
that they contain the names of many of the Pilgrim Fathers; 
for Essex, Tory as it is now, was once a Puritan stronghold. 
John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, was probably born at 
Nazing, and his father, Bennett Eliot, was a yeoman of the 
parish. The important part played by Essex?folks in the settle- 
ment of New England, is shown by the existence there of so 
many Essex place names—Billericay, Braintree, Chelmsford, 
Maldon, Newport, Springfield, Waltham, Hadley, and many 
others; while, of 500 names of heads of families who were 
made freemen of the colony of Massachusetts Bay between 
1631 and 1641, no fewer than 185 were not alone Essex 
surnames, but, as we are assured on competent authority, 
can be traced to men who were actually natives of the county. 
Nazing still wears a primitive, old-world look. Many of the 
buildings, shaded with great oaks and elms, must be pretty much 
the same as when the Puritan fathers of the hamlet went to 
hear the word of God at the old church, or rode off, booted and 
spurred, and armed to the teeth, to fight in the Lord’s cause at 
Marston Moor or Edgehill. On their way north, too, they 
doubtless passed, as they skirted the common, if not the very 
same labourers’ cottages that we see now, cottages built in 
similar style,—of wood, with thatched roofs, gable ends, low 
eaves, and often with massive chimney-stacks outside the main 
building. 

The common is Nazing’s greatest institution. Ask a native, 
say the landlord of the little inn where you quench your thirst 
or bait your horse, how the parish came to have such a fine 
stretch of land, and he will tell you that it was a gift from good 
King Harold. And the legend has so much warrant that 
Nazing was one of-the thirteen lordships bestowed by the son 
of Godwin on his college at Waltham. In this instance, how- 
ever, tradition and history do not coincide; for it was only in 
1226 that, by a transaction between Henry III. and the Abbot 
of Waltham, leave was obtained to inclose and impark Nazing 
Wood Common, and in 1341 to surround it with a deep ditch 
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and high fence to keep out the King’s deer. Two hundred years 
later, the Earl of Carlisle, who had acquired over it manorial 
rights, conveyed to trustees the remainder of the common as it 
now exists, in trust for the owners of certain ancient houses then 
in the parish. The trustees, five in number, are (in virtue of a 
special Act of Parliament passed in 1778) elected annually on 
June 24th. The enjoyment of the Common is limited to the 
occupiers of ninety-eight houses or farms, all of whom must 
“draw smoke” in the parish, A “right,” as it is termed in 
the neighbourhood, consists of the right of pasturing eight 
sheep and two great head (horses or horned cattle) ten months 
in the year, and for each “right” is paid the sum of £5 10s., 
presumably for the cost of maintenanceand management. F'ree- 
holders and copyholders have also pasturage rights in Nazing 
Marsh, and the privilege of fishing in its waters. The cottagers 
of the locality have been less fortunate, for the greens on which 
for generations they pastured the geese that paid the rent, were 
enclosed some thirty years ago. Before the poor were despoiled 
by the lords of the manor, these people were so well-off that 
once, in order to levy a rate, the ratepayers had to “make a 
pauper.” Now, as the present writer was assured by the old 
resident who told him the story, there are paupers in plenty. 

Nazing farms, being generally held under old leases, are 
mostly occupied at rather high rents; but there is one farm, as 
big as the common, for which no tenant can be found-—it cannot 
be let even at “prairie price”—and the land, the property of 
a non-resident lady owner, has been brought into such a con- 
dition by neglect and bad management, that nobody will buy 
the hay, which is the only thing it produces. As Nazing 
farmers, and many others in neighbouring parishes, send much 
hay to the London market, it is pleasing to know that this 
year’s harvest is one of the most abundant ever saved. “There 
has been nothing like it,” said one farmer, “ either as touching 
quantity or quality, since 1875.” Last year his hay realised 
only £117. ‘This year he expects it to fetch nearly £500. For 
the price of the article does not, as may be supposed, depend 
altogether on the extent of the supply. When grain and 
other fodder are cheap, hay cannot be dear, whether there be 
much or little; and as it is hardly possible for oats and so forth 
to rule cheaper this season than they ruled last, farmers are 
pretty confident that the price of hay will be kept up. Let us 
hope they will prove right, for Essex hay-growers deserve, as 
much as they need, a turn of better luck. Besides rent, many 
of them have to pay as much as 10s. an acre for rates and tithe. 

Carting hay to the London market is a business by itself, 
and just now a particularly bad one. The carts start from 
Nazing about three o’clock in the afternoon, and, after resting 
two hours at Waltham, and two at a London night house, men 
and horses reach Whitechapel Market at seven a.m. the following 
day. When a man sells his hay, he has to deliver it to the 
buyer; and, as he sometimes does not meet with a customer 
until three p.m., he may not get back to Nazing until the early 
morning of the next day. For this double journey (involving 
two nights out of bed) the carter (or his master, if he has one), 
gets 12s. and a truss of hay, and out of this he pays all expenses. 
There is seldom loading back, and as he cannot make more than 
three journeys a week, he has exactly 36s. wherewith to keep 
himself, family, and horse, and provide for all outlay and 
depreciation. The men complain bitterly that the authorities of 
Whitechapel Market compel them to keep their horses in the 
shafts till their hay is sold—sometimes six or eight hours—a 
piece of unnecessary barbarity (especially in the winter, when 
hay is chiefly sold) which we commend to the attention of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee Sars 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
{To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘*SpecraTor.’’ | 
Sirn,—Your correspondent, Mr. Scrutton, and his predecessors 
are under a strange misapprehension of the circumstances and 
constitution of University College Hospital. 

The nursing is undertaken, under a clearly expressed contract, 
by the Sisters of All Saints, just as the building operations at 
the College have been done by an eminent firm of builders. It 
would be as improper and absurd to dictate the religious or 
non-religious, sectarian or unsectarian, character of the nurses 
employed by the All Saints’ Sisterhood as it would be to dictate 
as to the qualifications of Messrs. Trollope’s workmen. This 





may seem a coarse way of stating the case; but it is the only 
truthful way. 

Mr. Scrutton writes to complain of persons being “ debarred 
from the privileges” of University College; but he should 
understand that the College has parted with the privilege, if it 
be one, of appointing nurses, at any rate while it finds that it is 
convenient to be nursed by the All Saints’ Sisterhood. 

I think that your correspondents cannot fail to understand 
this, however much they may wish the system to be changed, 
The system may be good or bad—that is a matter of opinion— 
and your correspondents will do well to make much deeper 
inquiry before they commit themselves to the decision that the 
system is practically erroneous. I hear it said by men busy 
within this hospital walls that though occasional trifling fric. 
tions occur, they are rare, and that the nursing system is 
admirable. Ofcourse University College may establish its own 
independent nursing system, engage a lady superintendent, ward 
sisters, nurses, organise relays to meet the cases of sickness, 
vacations, &c., and for pensions to the retiring worn-out nurses 
and sisters. But let your correspondents and the subscribers 
first “ count the cost.” In order to have this excellent hospital 
as a training school for their young pupil nurses, it is said that 
the All Saints’ Sisterhood do the work for a thousand a year 
less than the hospital pays. This may well be worth the Sister- 
hood’s outlay, but let not the subscribers to the hospital forget 
that this is practically a subscription of £1,000 a year. 

One is getting sick of the “sectarian” and “ unsectarian ”— 
may I without discourtesy write “cant’’? Your friends may not 
unprofitably inquire what the physicians and surgeons at the 
Hotel Dieu in Paris say on the subject of changing the seurs 
to secular sisters and nurses.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorGe Witiiam BELL, 


11 St. Hdimund’s Terrace, North Gate, Regent’s Park, July 25th. 





VILLAGE INDUSTRIES AND INDUSTRIAL 

VILLAGES, 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpecTaToR.’”] 
S1r,—The letter in your last number on this subject comes from 
too influential a quarter not to make us desire that your corre- 
spondent’s mistaken impression should be corrected. Pray 
allow me, therefore, to point out that, whether our “ schemes” 
be “ magnificent” or humble, we have certainly never contem- 
plated “ building model villages, and then finding out how the 
people who are to inhabit them are to live.” On the contrary, 
the modus vivendi, the ways and means by which the inhabitants 
of industrial villages are to earn their livelihood, lie at the very 
basis of our plan of operations,—which might, indeed, be evident 
from the very title we have proposed for them. If the Editor 
of the British Trade Journal would spare time to look at the 
prospectus and the first ‘‘ Occasional Papers” (copies of which 
were sent to him some little time ago), he would see that the 
cultivation of the land by peasant proprietors, either in 
allotments or co-operative farming, combined with various 
domestic industries, and in conjunction with village factories 
or workshops, is an essential feature in our scheme. We 
wish to see the homes of the inhabitants of the village 
comfortable and healthy, with sufficient decent accommoda- 
tion; but we should of course be more ready to promote 
the introduction of those industries into any existing villages 
where the requisite conditions for health, morality, and happiness 
already existed, than in the first instance to get new villages 
built. 

All the other measures we advocate, such as adequate pro- 
vision for recreation, both indoors and out, for local self-govern- 
ment and corporate life, with due precautions against sub- 
letting, subdividing, &c., are simply the necessary means for 
securing both the well-being of the workers and the permanent 
success of the village industries. Your correspondent would 
rightly charge us with “beginning at the wrong end” if we 
were doing what he supposes. Happily a little examination of 
our programme would show him that the reverse is the fact. 

His other reason against “creating model village communi- 
ties,” viz., “the peculiar condition of the land market in Eng- 
land,” it might be supposed, would tell forcibly the other way. 
When land in almost any county can be bought at less than 
half the price it would have fetched a few years ago, surely it 
must be a favourable opportunity for putting the industrial 
population and their friends in possession of land, whether for 
peasant farms, dwellings, workshops, recreation grounds, “ mode! 
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villages,” or “ industrial communities.” Our council think your 

correspondent ought to join them. I wish he would.—I am, 

Sir, &., Henry Sotty. 
12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., July 28th. 





FREE SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Siz,—I do not feel it necessary to enter into the wide con- 
troversy raised by you last week on the subject of Free Schools; 
put I must protest against the sweeping insinuation of insincerity 
made by your correspondent “ H,. P.” against all who differ from 
him on this question. 

If “H. P.” had had to contend for fifteen years with all the 
difficulties which attend the enforcement of compulsion, he might 
not be convinced, as many of us have been, of the necessity of the 
measure, but he would at least have been charitable towards 
those who can see no other solution of a complicated question. 

This is no new departure. The principle has been adopted 
for centuries, and has since been greatly developed, that there 
are certain public objects which the community may fairly pay 
for out of common funds for the benefit of all. The safeguard 
against the evils which “H. P.” dreads is that in every case, 
what is publicly provided should be for the general advantage, 
and should be open to all to use. The protection of the Army, 
and Navy, and Police, the use of street-lamps and pavements, 
are cases in point. The expenditure in common on these things, 
and their common use, implies civilisation, and not loss of self- 
respect. Free Schools are not a dole from the rich to the poor, 
but a common benefit, to which all have contributed, and all may 
use. 

The false notion that Board Schools are intended exclusively 
for “ gutter children” is at the bottom of “ H. P.’s” letter.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. W. Buxton. 

School Board Offices, Thaines Embankment, July 30th. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sux,—The financial objections to Miss Helen Taylor’s motion 
in favour of free schools, so forcibly set forth in the Spectator 
of July 18th, will make the ratepayer hesitate to accept the 
responsibility of five or six thillions, now cheerfully paid by the 
friends of voluntary schools and by the parents of the children. 
On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that the very 
raison d’étre of Board Schools is their engagement to supply 
education to neglected areas of the population which the volun- 
tary schools had previously failed to reach. The London Board 
now tells us, ‘‘ We have to a considerable extent, by the means 
of local rates, supplied the deficiency, but our hands are tied 
from doing more by reason of the extreme poverty of the lowest 
class.” As, then, the children I speak of are, either culpably or 
involuntarily, thrown upon the State, compulsory education 
must almost of necessity be also free. Now, need there be any 
objection to Miss Helen Taylor’s proposal, if the principle of 
free education were limited to the most destitute class, provided 
that sufficient safeguards were devised against offering a 
temptation to others to escape the payment demanded at the 
existing schools? I would suggest that they should be confined 
to the most degraded districts in our cities, where the popula- 
tion cannot, by their misfortune or their fault, possibly pay the 
school fee. I would distinguish them by a designation which 
would be distasteful to the better class of artisans and labourers ; 
and I would, moreover, make them to a great extent schools of 
practical industry. 

There are but two systems of free admission in harmony with 
our existing legislation,—the system I now advocate, of an in- 
ferior grade of school, or the system of levying a school-rate 
over the whole school district, in which all schools shall parti- 
Cipate, in proportion to results which, upon the report of the 
inspector, have been fairly achieved. I fear that compulsory 
attendance, unless free, will be impossible, or, if possible, will 
inflict an intolerable hardship in the localities which, from their 
very condition, both voluntaryism and School Boards fail to 
penetrate—localities where crime and poverty are principally 
bred.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Moutford, July 22nd. C. H. Bromsy, Bishop. 

To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 
Sin,—Many of your readers must have read “ H. P.’s ” timely 
warning on “ Free Education” with much pleasure. I for one 
can only wonder that the subject has not ere now been noticed 
ta your editorial columns. In very truth, with political leaders 





ready to act on no principle but that of purchasing power at 
any price, it is time that a warning voice should be raised 
against the dangerous tendency which seems now to be 
setting in with full force. Is it a result of the changed system 
in modern education—that I mean which places so little value 
upon classical learning, as compared with study of natural 
science, that we should so thoroughly ignore the lessons of the 
past? If so, the sooner we return to the dead languages the 
better for the people.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. FP. 








THE SCOTCH PORSON. 
(To THE Eprror or THE “ SpecTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The appreciative notice of Dr. Veitch in last week’s 
Spectator alludes to his remorseless accuracy as a scholar, and 
says that probably there never was a book of the kind so free 
from trifling errors as his on the Greek irregular verbs. There 
is a fact little known—but which deserves to be more widely 
known—illustrating this accuracy. Dr. Veitch once spoke to 
me of the second edition of his book on Greek verbs. I will 
quote his own words,—“ For the second edition of my book I 
verified every reference in it; if a book like mine is not 
accurate, it is not useless, Sir; it is positively mischievous.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., G. H. Lenox-Conyncnam. 

Haseley Manor, Tetsworth, Ovon., July 28th. 





THE FASCINATION OF TERROR. 
[To THE EpitTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’| 

Sirn,—Your article on the “ Fascination of Terror” reminds me 
of an anecdote told me by a friend no longer in this world. He 
had gone with another friend to see the ‘l'ubular Bridge over 
the Menai Strait, then in process of construction. While doing 
so they had to creep along a portion of the unfinished bridge 
overhanging the sea. While thus creeping, the foremost of the 
two muttered, “John, I must let myself fall into the sea.” 
John’s reply was to squeeze his leg so tightly against the iron 
that he cried out with pain. ‘The new and sharp sensation 
dispelled the fascination of terror, and he was thankful ever 
after to John, his friend and mine, for the timely though painful 
pressure. This anecdote confirms your remarks in the last 
paragraph of the article—I am, Sir, &c., M. N. 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In consideration of the strangeness of a statement made 
in the review of my novel, “ Entangled,” which appeared in 
your pages, will you do me the courtesy to afford me the oppor- 
tunity of remarking upon it? It is said that, on account of the 
other merits of my book, I may be forgiven *‘ the flugrant imita- 
tion of Miss Broughton’s and Miss Mather’s heroines.” I have 
merely to say that I am not ina position to judge of the literary 
acumen of this criticism, because I have unfortunately never 
read a single work by either of the authors meutioned.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Hampstead, July 28th. E. Farrrax Byrrve. 
WAITING ON PUBLIC OPINION. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘** SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I was much struck with the remark made in the Spectator 
of July 18th in reference to a speech of Mr. Leatham’s at 
Huddersfield. You say,—‘ Nevertheless, we think that honestly 
popular Governments like the last might feel more confidence 
in the disposition of the people to follow their guidance, and 
need not wait so anxiously, as they often do, on opinion.” I 
have heard the same idea expressed by moderate men of both 
parties, and to that want of confidence may be traced several 
of the mistakes made by the late Government in Egyptian 
matters. A rather striking parallelism to your remark I find 
in “ Society in London,” in which, in the chapter on “ Diplo- 
matists and their Hosts,” the author says :—“ Dread of respon- 
sibility and sensitiveness to public opinion are the besetting 
sins of Whiggism.”—I am, Sir, &c., B. 


VINCENT BOURNE. 
To THE Epiror or THE “Sprcrator.”’) 
Siz,—In reply to Mr. F. W. Harper's letter of inquiry about 
Vincent Bourne’s Poems, I believe the latest is the beautiful little 
edition published by Pickering in 1810, with a preface by the 
Rev. J. Mitford. I rejoice to see that his “‘ingenui sales” 
are not forgotten. Hoping this may help Mr. Harper, I am, 
Sir, &e., A Constant Reaper anp ADMIRER. 
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GLENAVERIL; OR, THE METAMORPHOSES.* 

We prefer Glenaveril, on the whole, to Lucille. They are 
neither of them poems that will live; they are neither of them 
romances of any high merit; and Lucille is, perhaps, the more 
sparkling of the two. But it is certainly also more meretricious ; 
its art is more pretentious, and its deficiencies in true imagina- 
tion more glaring. Glenaveril is more easy, more natural, and, 
on the whole, more ingenious. The plot, though incredible, is 
fanciful and novel ; and the vivacity with which it is told is not 
so frequently flippant as was the vivacity in Lucille. The ease 
with which the difficulties of the rhyme are met is in itself a 
source of amusement and interest, and the story flows along 
with a certain moderate attractiveness, due, we think, chiefly 
to the success with which the ingenuity of the story is reflected 
in the ingenuity of the rhyme. 

What we miss, as in other such efforts of Lord Lytton’s, is 
true imagination. Whenever Lord Lytton attempts to strike a 
deep chord, he fails, and produces a theatrical effect. Moreover, 
there is a spirit of caprice in the poem which makes one con- 
stantly aware of the superficiality of the mood in which it was 
written. While the framework of it is a highly ideal love-story, 
going so far as to assert that hearts predestined for each other 
will find each other out by a sort of inspiration—nay, will have 
the means of anticipating distinctly the very form and face of him 
or her for whom love is destined—there is a thread of cynical 
scepticism running through the whole which is utterly incon- 
sistent with this high-flown idealism. For example,— 

‘Tt was Providence 
(The name man’s gratitude bestows on Fate 
When she, so often cruel, shows contrition) 
That managed this most timely apparition.” 
Again :— 
“ But Error never doubts. All men who seem 
Convinced, we should mistrust with all our might. 
The danger from such persons is extreme, 
Because all those who of their own have none 
By other men’s convictions are undone.” 
Or again :— 
“The boys, he knew, had on the self-same day 
Begun the fatal malady of life.” 
Could a worse phrase be chosen by a poet whose object it is to 
sing the ideal happiness of one of those two beings, and not 
only his ideal happiness, but his predestined happiness, a 
happiness prepared for him by a long chain of events linked 
together in the pre-established harmony of two distinct lives ? 
It does not become a poet who chooses for his theme so tran- 
scendentally sublime a lot, to stud his poem, as Lord Lytton 
does, with all sorts of little scoffs at the misery of life and the 
blindness of fate,—sometimes scoffs at Revelation, sometimes 
scoffs at natural religion. Surely, if the plot of this story can 
be regarded as anything but pure extravagance, it should 
express a belief in the preordaining and minutely predisposing 
power of the creative mind over fate, which is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the drift of some score or more of the sneers which 
the story contains. Here, for instance, is apparently Lord 
Lytton’s opinion of the Book of Psalms :— 
**€ No, no!’ cried Ivor, ‘ dear Emanuel, 
Shut up that dreadful book! Read this! Be wise! 
No more in Mesech let thy spirit dwell ! 
Forget awhile the fierce misanthropies 
Of that fanatic race whose sullen spell 
Unsweetens all, whose holiest ecstasies 
Exhale in maledictions, whose fierce seers 
With myrrh and amber mingle blood and tears !’ ”’ 
And here is his view of the relative obligations which Science 
owes to Religion, and Religion does not owe to Science : — 
“The object that attracted next the eye 
Was a long table, filling half the room ; 
It might have come from the refectory 
Of one of those old convents, from whose doom 
Many a rising university 
The Reformation suffered to assume, 
To the relief of its own revenue, 
Not their lands only, but their chattels too, 


Even the ruins of establishments 

Reared by Religion, and by her endowed, 
Have thus contributed at all events 

Some aid to those which Science, with a proud 
Pretence of independence, still presents 

As her unshared achievement to the crowd. 





* Glenaveril; or, the Metamorphoses, A Poem in Six Books. By the Earl of 
Lytton. London: John Murray. 





Alas, Religion no such aid receives 
Out of the refuse of what Science leaves!” 


And yet there is no bitterness of spirit in the Book of Psalms 
which Lord Lytton does not try in the course of this poem 
to overcrow, though he cries down the Book of Psalms; ang 
there is no subordination of the conceptions of science to the 
spirit of faith in the Hebrew scriptures half so grotesque as 
that subordination of the creed of science to the creed of faith in 
the spirit of his heroine, which he singles out as her first ang 
signal merit. 

How Lord Lytton fails in striking the deeper chords we can 
scarcely show better than by the opening verses of the canto 
which follows the tragic end of one of the heroes of the tale :— 


“ Life hath exhausted the whole arsenal 
Of terror: Life doth decorate and fill 
Daily its formidable realm with all 
Weapons that wound, and instruments that kill : 
Life is a tyrant at whose beck aud call 
Is every misery, and every ill, 
All maladies, and all uncertainties, 
And but one certainty—the end of these : 


And yet Life smiles! Death for itself retains 
But one gift only—silence: Death is rest: 
Death is the end of all Life’s countless pains : 
Death’s eyes are shut: Death’s mouth is dumb: Death’s breast, 
Is calm: from those locked lips, like lawless trains 
Of bandit troops for plunder armed, with crest 
Gay-plumed, no more shall issue forth to strife 
The passions that have devastated Life: 


From those shut eyes, to lure and to betray, 

No more shall gleam the looks whose very smile 
Troubles the heart, and with its subtle play 

Awakes a thousand wishes that beguile 
Their hesitating victim far away 

From his repose : Death breathes no word in guile ; 
Death breaks no promise: Death betrays no rightful 
Reliance on its pledge. Yet Death is frightful.” 


That is not verse that moves the heart; it reads to us like 
verbal rhetoric, rather ingeniously constructed, very cold and 
uninteresting. 

On the whole, what seems best to us in the story is the 
picture of Glenaveril’s flighty generosity of nature, of hig 
fanciful delight in making love for himself in another man’s 
name, and, again, the incidenta] picture of the talkative 
American-German or German-American, in whose family the 
heroine is living. Both are well done, and on the whole the 
gossiping parts of the story are good. While the stream of 
the tale runs in the region of lively gossip, it runs clear. 
But directly it gets into the region of the higher senti- 
ment or the higher kind of faith, it becomes inflated and 
poor. We can give no better specimen of Lord Lytton’s lively 
verse than in this passage on Royalty and Republicanism. 
The following, for instance, is not only vivid, but, after a 
cynical fashion, shrewd :— 


“* When kings, for instance, stoop to take, on vile 

Conditions, as a craved almsgiving, thrown 

By the red mob to them, and all the while 
Dripping with blood and mud, a brother’s crown, 

Or slily aid, with fratricidal guile 
The wreck of thrones as royal as their own ! 

When one king traflics in another’s fall, 

To serve his own, he hurts the cause of all! 


Kings never can be made: and therefore they 
Ought never to be unmade. ’Tis, alas, 
Just the reverse of this that every day 
Happens around us now. And, as it was 
Said of some combat, that it died away 
For want of combatants, ’twill come to pass, 
And be recorded amongst ancient things, 
That kingdoms died away for want of kings.’ 


‘If all republicans were of your way 
Of thinking, we,’ said Ivor, ‘ might transact 
An interchange of paradox, and say 
‘Republics are, by reason of the fact 
That there are no republicans.’ ‘You may 
Say it at once, ’tis nearly the exact 
Truth of the matter,’ Jonathan replied. 
‘ What's the Republic? I have often tried 


To find out what’s the abstract principle 
Of which it is the concrete incarnation ; 
And this is all about it I can tell 
For certain—the Republic’s a negation. 
Of every other state in which men dwell, 
Or form, and method of administration, 
It is the negative. And more than this, 
Who can with certainty affirm it is? 


When it pretends to be Fraternal Love, 
Equality, Peace, Virtue, Heaven knows what, 

’T were easy, nine times out of ten, to prove 
That every one of these things it is not. 
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The only thing you can be certain of, 
For of nought else can certain proof be got, 
Ts that it is not Monarchy, of course : 
And in that fact lies the Republic’s force. 
For there are hundreds, thousands, one might say 
The vast majority of all mankind, 
Whom that negation flatters, in the way 
That’s most congenial to the vulgar mind. 
“ Since kings we cannot be ourselves,” say they, 
“The next best thing to being kings we find 
In being, at least, able to decree 
That nobody at all a king shall be.”’’” 


On the whole, the story is readable and the vorse ingenious. 
And the tales included in it, like that of “ Marietta’s Needle,” 
—(which reminds us that Lord Lytton is entirely mistaken in 
supposing that the legend of Riibezahl belongs to the Hartz 
Mountains—it belongs to the Riesengebirge, the Giant Moun- 
tains of Saxony, and has nothing to do with the Hartz), 
—and that of “The Falcon and the Dove,” are well told. 
There is less ambitiousness in Glenaveril than in Lucille, and 
less sing-song verse. But Lord Lytton’s is second-rate poetry 
and second-rate art at best. 





SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND SCANDINAVIA.* 


Tue author says truly that these Sketches are slight; but they 
are vivid and picturesque, and convey a more distinct impres- 
sion of Holland and Scandinavia than many larger works. A 
book so small and so attractive may well be a delight to the 
reviewer, who has often to complain, especially in reading books 
of travel, that the matter resembles Falstafi’s halfpennyworth 
of bread and the words his “intolerable deal of sack.” Every 
one, no doubt, who is familiar with De Amici’s delightful volume 
about Holland, will know that there is a great deal more 
tobe told of that country ihan Mr. Hare has vouchsafed to 
tell. Notes of Travel in Norway and Sweden do but touch the 
surface of things, and convey the impressions of a passing 
traveller. They do this, however, with a skilful hand, and show 
the eye for beauty that marks a literary artist. 

Suppose we start with Mr. Hare on his journey, and follow 
his steps to the end of it; not, indeed, diverging into bye- 
ways, nor lingering with him in public buildings and picture- 
galleries, but noting such prominent objects in nature and art 
as may be said to give a character to the volume. In doing 
this, we shall give Mr. Hare’s descriptions of persons and places 
as far as possible in his own words, but without always con- 
fining them within quotation-marks. When the writer of this 
paper speaks in his own person the difference will be obvious 
enough. 

The inspection of Holland began at Breda, which, with its 
houses wonderfully varied in outline and with every shade of 
delicate colour, conveyed a stronger impression than any Dutch 
city did afterwards. Pitiful it was, however, to see the magnifi- 
cent church thickly covered with whitewash, suggestive of what 
would be found afterwards throughout the Calvinistic churches 
of Holland, probably the most neglected in Europe. Zealand, 
with its four islands, is dependant on human care for its exist- 
ence. If neglected for six months, the whole country would be 
under the sea again, as these islands have been already in times 
gone by. Three centuries ago, Schouwen was submerged and 
every living creature drowned. Soon after, Noordt Beveland 
was submerged and remained for several years under water, only 
the points of the church spires being visible; and in the present 
century Walcheren and Tholen have suffered a like fate. 
Bergen-op-Zoom is, perhaps, worth a visit, with its historic 
memories and bright white houses. Thence the train is taken 
to the handsome town of Middleburg, which was also once 
under water. The whole land here is watery and flat, and the 
most noticeable objects are the peasant women with square gold 
ornaments, something like closed golden books, universally worn 
on each side of the face. One would like to linger at Dort, 
famous for its Synod, at which the Calvinists, having pro- 
claimed themselves as infallible as the Pope, banished a hundred 
Arminian ministers, sentenced Grotius and Hoogerbeets to be 
imprisoned for life, and the septuagenarian, Van Olden Barne- 
veldt, to be beheaded. Grotius, somewhat after the fashion of 
Falstaff, but with better fortune, escaped from his persecutors 
in a chest, which had been brought into the prison with his 
books and linen. 

The impression formed of Rotterdam was not favourable; the 
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traveller thought it the most odious place he was ever in— 
immense, filthy, and not very picturesque. Pleasant it was, 
therefore, to escape to the Hague, most delightful of little 
capitals, with its comfortable hotels and cheerful surroundings : 

“Tt is said that the Hague, more than any other place, may recall 
what Versailles was just before the great Revolution. It has 
thoroughly the aspect of a little royal city. Without any of the 
crowd and bustle of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, it is not dead like 
the smaller towns of Holland ; indeed, it even seems to have a quiet 
gaiety, without dissipation, of its own. All around are parks and 
gardens, whence wide streets lead speedily through the new town of 
the rich bourgeoisie to the old central town of stadholders, where a 
beautiful lake, the Vijver, or fish-pond, comes as a surprise, with the: 
eccentric old palace of the Binnenhof rising straight out of its waters. 
We had been told it was picturesque, but were prepared for nothing 
so charming as the variety of steep roofs and towers, the clear 
reflections, the tufted islet, and the beautiful colouring of the whole 
scene of the Vijver.”’ 


From the Hague we go to Delft, which Pepys called “a most sweet 
town, with bridges and a river in every street.” It has scarcely 
changed, we are told, for two hundred years; and the view of 
this town of storks and clipped trees by Van der Meer might 
have been painted yesterday. Without lingering in the melan- 
choly and mildewed little University town of Leyden, with its 
grass-grown streets, damp houses, and canals green with weed, 
let us take the train to Haarlem, and listen to the famous 
organ, which, with its discordant noises, grievously dis- 
appointed the traveller; yet we are generally told that it is 
one of the largest and most perfect instruments in the world. 
The finest of organs, however, like the meanest, is dependent 
on an organist. The want of reverence in this great church of 
St. Bavo was conspicuous. The men kept their hats on and 
smoked, which seems a common habit in church, as it is every- 
where else, in Holland. Haarlem is as famous for its bulbs as 
for its organ, and in the months of April and May the country 
round is a garden of beauty. “Tulips are more cultivated than 
any other flowers, as ministering most to the national craving 
for colour; but times are changed since}a single bulb of 
‘L’Amiral Liefkenshoch’ sold for 4,500 florins, one of ‘ Viceroy ’ 
for 4,200, and one of ‘Semper Augustus’ for 13,000.” 
Amsterdam was a disappointment, for anything more unlike 
Venice it would be difficult to imagine; and the unigue 
reputation of Broek for daintiness and cleanliness is not accepted 
by Mr. Hare, who found little remarkable in it, except even 
a greater sense of dampness and ooziness than in the other 
Dutch villages. Alkmaar, on the other hand—the prettiest 
place in the country, which was visited soon afterwards—is said to. 
possess the cleanliness usually attributed to Broek. “ The streets, 
formed of bricks fitted close together, are absolutely spotless, 
and every house-front shines fresh from the mop or the syringe.” 
By the way, while staying at Amsterdam, the tourist is recom- 
mended to visit the island of Marken, in the Zuider Zee—a 
huge meadow—where the peasant women pass their whole lives 
without ever seeing anything beyond their island. ‘The costumes 
here are picturesque, the men wearing red woollen shirts, brown 
vests, wooden shoes, fur caps, and gold buttons to their collars 
and knickerbockers ; the women, embroidered stomachers, which 
are handed down for generations, and enormous white caps, 
lined with brown, to show off the lace, and their own hair flowing 
over their shoulders and backs. Zwolle, a charming old town, 
and the birthplace of Terburg, allures the traveller with its 
excellent hotel. Thence, if it please him to pass through 
Friesland, “ the cow paradise,” he will reach its ancient capital, 
Leeuwarden, saddest and gloomiest of the towns of Holland, 
where the women console themselves by wearing golden helmets, 
said to be worth £25 or £30 each :— 

“ As late as the sixteenth century this province was for the most 
part uninhabited—savage and sandy, and overrun by wolves. But 
three hundred years of hard work has transformed it into a fertile 
country, watered by canals, and sprinkled with country houses. 
Agriculturally it is one of the richest provinces of the kingdom. This 
is mostly due to its possessing a race of peasant-farmers who never 
shrink from personal hard work, and who will continue to direct the 
plough whilst they send their sons to the university to study as 
lawyers, doctors, or churchmen. These peasant-farmers or boers 
possess the beklemregt, or right of hiring land on an annual rent, 
which the landlord can never increase. A peasant can bequeath his 
right to his heirs, whether direct or collateral. To the land, this 
system is an indescribable advantage, the cultivators doing their 
utmost to bring their lands to perfection, because they are certain 
that no one can take away the advantage from themselves or their 
descendants.” 

En route for Denmark Mr. Hare observes that there is 
probably no pleasure more economical than a summer in 
Scandinavia, and there is assuredly no pleasure more in- 
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vigorating. It is better to reach Copenhagen, however, through 
a stormy sea, with the wild white horses foaming and fretting, 
than by the unutterably hideous country of Sleswig and of 
Funen, with its dismal peat-mosses, where in early times it was 
a frequent punishment to bury criminals alive. The air 
of the capital is indescribably elastic, the atmosphere as 
clear as that of a tramontana day in an Italian winter. The 
beech-woods in the neighbourhood are a great attraction, for 
beech is the principal native tree of the country, and “it is 
curious that, though the neighbouring Sweden and Norway are 
so covered with pines, no conifer will grow in Denmark except 
under most careful cultivation.” There is not much to detain 
us in Mr. Hare’s account of Denmark, which we are reminded 
is, with the exception of England and Belgium, the greatest 
corn-growing country in Europe, unless we linger for a moment 
before the Castle of Frederiksborg, which rises from the depths 
of its beech-woods on three islands, surrounded by a large 
lake. “It is a dream of architectural beauty to which the 
great expanse of transparent waters and the deep verdure of the 
surrounding woods add a mysterious charm.” It was in the 
courtyard of this castle that Christian TV. slew with his own 
hand the Master of the Mint. “He tried to cheat us, but we 
have cheated him, for we have chopped his head off,” said the 
King. 

You can cross in ten minutes from Denmark to Sweden, a 
pretty, rather than a beautiful country, and compared by the 
English traveller to an exaggerated Surrey. A long railway 
journey by day and night through endless forests carries you 
from Helsingborg to Stockholm, an ugly town in an exquisite 
situation, with a thousand interesting points of attraction. 
Steamers, too, take the traveller everywhere, and no one should 
omit the expedition to Gripsholm, the Windsor of Sweden, in 
taking which a summer day may be spent happily indeed. 
Arrived in Norway, Mr. Hare finds Christiania a very dull 
place, and the environs wonderfully pretty. Thence he makes 
excursions to forests and waterfalls, taking a superficial glance 
at some characteristics of a land the glories of which are 
exhaustless. It was agreeable to the temper and pocket to 
travel 360 miles in great comfort for thirty francs, and interest- 
ing at the end of the journey to reach Throndtjem, the most 
northern railway station and the most northern cathedral in 
Europe :— 

“ Surely the cradle of Scandinavian Christianity is one of the most 

beautiful places in the world! No one had ever told us about it, and 
we went there only because it is the old Throndtjem of sagas and 
ballads, and expecting a wonderful and beautiful cathedral. But the 
whole place is a dream of loveliness, so exquisite in the soft silvery 
morning light on the fyord and delicate mountain ranges, the rich 
nearer hills covered with bilberries and breaking into steep cliffs— 
that one remains in a state of transport, which is at a climax while 
all is engraven upon an opal sunset sky, when an amethystine glow 
spreads over the mountains, and when ships and buildings meet their 
double in the still, transparent water. Each wide street of curious 
low wooden houses displays a new vista of sea, of rocky promontories, 
of woods dipping into the water; and at the end of the principal 
streets is the grey massive cathedral where §S. Olaf is buried, and 
where northern art and poetry have exhausted their loveliest and 
most pathetic fancies around the grave of the national hero. The 
* Cathedral Garden,’ for so the graveyard is called, is most touching. 
Acres upon acres of graves are all kept—not by officials, but by 
the families they belong to—like gardens. The tombs are embowered 
in roses and honeysuckle, and each little green mound has its own 
vase for cut flowers daily replenished, and a seat for the survivors, 
which is daily occupied, so that the link between the dead and the 
living is never broken.” 
Superficial as these sketches are, for Mr. Hare was but a bird 
of passage through the countries he describes, they are charm- 
ing enough in style and colour to attract the most stay-at- 
home reader, and the woodcuts interspersed with the letterpress 
add not a little to the value of the book. 


A GIRL ARTIST.* 
Tuere would be little amusement or profit to be gained in 
examining critically a book like A Girl Artist, were it not fora 
certain negative interest which may be found in it,—first, in 
the illustration it affords of a phase of the day—the develop- 
ment of art cant—consequent on the great popularity and 
fashion there is for Art; and secondly, in comparing it with 
books of the same calibre written twenty or thirty years ago. 
It is the kind of book written for school-girls by the class of 
mind which in those days feebly followed in the wake of Miss 
Sewell; there is the same combination of missishness and 
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priggishness leavened with sentiment, and besides that a 
good deal of attempted wit and sprightliness which is all it, 
own. Where in the writers of twenty years ago the palm way 
given to croquet, daily services, and High Churchism, it ig here 
devotion to art, picturesque dressing, and intellectual thought, 
As the life depicted is as shallow and superficial in the one cagg 
as in the other, there is really not much to choose between them 
and they need scarcely be treated very seriously. Tobe strictly 
impartial, however, the art phase produces, on the whole, a slightly 
less dull book than the High Churchism, which often, besides, wag 
very morbid in its tone; but then, again, the artistic life ig legg 
well drawn and less like nature—possibly from the fact that 
ecclesiasticism of that kind would be more easily studied from 
real life, by these lady-authors, than the artistic life can be, 

The “ girl artist ’—a most fascinating little mortal, as we are 
given to understand—became an art-student by unexpectedly 
receiving a legacy of £80 a year from an unknown aunt while 
she was still at school. It is not quite clear how this caused 
the result, except that her old drawing-master advised her jn 
consequence to go up for the entrance examination for the 
Academy schools, when she confided to him that her ambition 
now was to take in regularly the Art Journal, and have q 
season-ticket for the Academy. The heroine of eighteen is 
refreshin gly simple in her confidence in her future teachers :— 
“To be taught by the R.A.’s, those kings of men, the backs of 
whose coats I had looked at with such admiring awe when they 
were pointed out to me in the street, and whose works I had, 
in my rare visits to the exhibition, edged my way through the 
crowd, forgetting my habitual shyness, to see! What a des. 
tiny !” When she left school she went to live at Roehampton 
with her grandfather, who was naturalist, geologist, and botanist 
all in one; and the description of her life there gives the 
authoress opportunity for touching lightly and airily many 
subjects, from the Egyptian mummy and skeleton of a monkey 
in her grandfather’s collection, to the Darwinian theory of the 
missing link ; and, again, from the nonsense botany-book, to her 
grandfather’s fossils. Hester meant really to go in for art, and 
she worked with a good-will at the Academy schools to which 
she went up and down from Roehampton, and was always very 
particular to take a Hansom to and from the Waterloo station, 
as that was the point on which “ grandpapa was always inexor- 
able.” Then there is a young artist, Claude Ferrers, with black 
velvet coat, and his palette sticking out of his pocket, long hair 
and white womanish hands, who haunts the students’ room 
since Hester worked there. He fancied himself much in love 
with her ; but finding after some time that he did not make much 
progress in winning her affections, he called in the help of his 
favourite cousin Ellinor, and with some good result at first. 
Ellinor seemed to feel bound to help him so far as she could, 
because she had refused to marry him some years before, and had 
ended by marrying a rich Mr. Jackson, who, we are told, belonged 
to one of the “condemned ” professions of the world ; he was, 
namely, a rich, retired coal-merchant, who had made a very 
large fortune. Ellinor produced a profound impression on the 
girl artist, who, in consequence, was inclined to think more of 
Claude than she had deemed possible, before she knew that he 
could call such a divinity cousin.” It is all absurdly missish and 
schoolgirly :— 

“T shall never again say I don’t believe in love at first sight; for 

scarcely had the vision of Ellinor, passed before my eyes, scarcely 
had her first low, soft words fallen on my ear, than I fell promptly 
and hopelessly in love with her; from that the first, to this the sixth 
time of my being with her, my infatuation had steadily increased. I 
felt an insane desire to sit on all day thus holding her large, firm, 
white hand in mine.” 
However, this vicarious courtship does not profit Claude in the 
end; notwithstanding his offers of a congenial life with kindred 
spirits and a wide sphere for her talents, she secretly prefers 
(though she began by hating) a dark, masterful cousin of her 
own, who is represented as a contrast in every way to the rather 
flabby artist. This cousin takes every opportunity of snubbing 
Hester in a most superior sort of way, and he especially lays 
himself out to knock out of her all idea that her art 1s “all in 
all’? to her, and her “ life-work.” ° The climax is reached when 
this “ strange wooer” asks her if, in return for being queen in 
his home, and there sheltered from all the storms and trials of 
life, she will make the sacrifice of giving up her art :— 

“T looked up, incredulous, bewildered. Not my art, he could 
not mean that! Had I heard aright? ‘Oh, not that,’ I cried 
aloud, ‘I could not give up my art, it would be taking away my 
life from me. Ask some other sacrifice of me, anything but 
that.’—‘I must ask it,’ he said slowly. ‘There is no other sacrifice 
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1 could make, It is because it is too much, the all-engrossing 
a nght of your life, that I ask you to resign it.’—‘ But not 
Mogether ? T cried desperately; ‘I would make any promise— 
po to exhibit—to give up all my artist friends; anything—only 
iet me continue to paint—to paint and model.’ He shook his head. 
In this, Hester, with me it must be all or none. —Why had I not 
known him sooner? I thought agonisingly. Why must I wait till it 
had grown to be part of my life? Now it was too late to change. 
What right had he to ask it of me? I would call Claude back again, 
I thought in foolish impetuosity. He would value so highly what 
this man despised—turned from in cold distaste; with him sacrifices 
would be for, not from, me.—‘ Well, Hester,’ he said, ‘ will you tell 
me how it is to be ?—My anger rose at his calm, passionless tones. 
IfI made this sacrifice, I thonght tumultuously, would it be appre- 
ciated? +Was he not rather claiming it asaright?...... *TIs that 
your decision ?’,—‘It must be,’ I said. ‘If—oh, let me go on!—I 
would—what is there besides I would not give up for you?’ He had 
taken both my hands in his, and was looking down into my eyes; 
I could not meet his gaze, and tried to draw my hands away. 
‘Would you do it for me?’ I cried suddenly; ‘would you sacri- 
fice all you hold most dear, at my—at the request of one who 
cared for you ?’—‘No, Hester,’ he replied, gravely; ‘but I am 
aman. It is the woman’s part to sacrifice and resign ; if she is a true 
woman, she would be happy to be called on to do so.’—‘ Must I? I 
said, and again a sob I could not repress rose to my throat.—‘ Not 
must,’ he repeated, ‘but will you, my darling? It is for my sake.’ 
Lhesitated one moment longer. I looked up at him imploringly, 
agonisingly ; but the tenderness of love was already fading from his 
eyes; he was stern and obdurate again. Icould not let him look at 
meso! Art—career—future—what were allto me if I had not hislove ? 
Icame nearer to him, and of my own accord once more placed my hands 
inhis. He let me stand there, and made no effort to draw me to him ; 
but it was because he did not know I had yielded. Then I said, 
‘T give in; it shall be as you wish.’ My voice seemed to fade away 
as 1 spoke, and my hands loosened from their passionate grasp. It 
seemed as if I were resigning, along with my art, part of my very 
being; but what of that ? I was henceforth to be held up and sus- 
tained by a strength greater and better than my own. I felt myself 
clasped in his. arms, drawn closer to him.—‘ My darling,’ I heard a 
yoice murmur in a deep, impassioned tone—and then I don’t remem- 
ber any more. Afterwards they told me I had fainted.” 
This is a very claptrap sort of sentiment, but fit can hurt no 
one, while the same cannot be said of the morbid!self-sacrifice 
in some of the High-Church novels; it was apt to develop an 
unhealthy view of life in many minds, especially among girls to 
whom they were given as especially safe literature. This school 
always looked ‘at life through distorting spectacles ; its doctrine 
was, if you are doubtful which path to take, you should always 
choose the most unpleasant; if you like anythin reatly, or 
I Jy aoe £8 3 
more than another, you may be sure that it is wrong to you, and 
bj J . 5 y j 
you must renounce it; nothing is worth doing for others if it 
does not involve a sacrifice. This school totally overlooked or 
would not see the blessing that happiness confers. We cannot 
do better than conclude with a few words which put the point 
well, written by one who has a subtle insight into the workings 
of human nature, though we are well aware that they may be so 
interpreted as to convey what is as far as possible from the 
truth, namely, that the highest sacrifices should not often be 
. . y bt 
willingly, nay gladly, made, and received with generous ex- 
ultation in their nobility :—*“ Pleasures are more beneficial 
than duties, because, like the quality of mercy, they are not 
strained, and they are twice blest. There must always be two 
to a kiss, and there may be a score in a jest; but wherever there 
is an element of sacrifice the favour is conferred with pain, and 
among generous people received with confusion. There is no 
duty we so much undervalue as the duty of being happy.” 





THE IRISH MASSACRES.* 
Tue terrific, and in our opinion shameful, rigour of the 
Cromwellian reconquest of Ireland in 1649-50, although but 
one black episode in a dark history, has impressed itself so 
deeply on the Irish mind, that even now, at a distance of more 
than two centuries, it forms a potent factor in the miserable war 
of misunderstanding and hatred between England and Ireland. 
Modern English Liberals warmly condemn Cromwell’s policy, 
while in Ireland the tendency of national sentiment, and even 
of historical investigation, has gradually impressed the belief 
that the expedition was a gratuitous display of savagery on the 
part of Cromwell and the Long Parliament. But war is not 
an affair of kid-gloves, and we must hesitate to admit, on a 
full consideration of the circumstances of the case, that there 
were not fearful provocations to extenuate Cromwell’s excessive 
and most culpable severity. Though struck to the heart by 
particular calamities of the campaign, Cromwell himself had no 
misgivings, either as to its general conduct or as to its original 
justice and necessity ; and though this will have no weight with 
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those who regard Cromwell as an unscrupulous schemer who 
covered his ambitious designs with a gilding of cant, yet it will 
weigh with those who regard him as a substantially honest man, 
though one of a fierce and iron mould. “If ever men were 
engaged in a righteous cause in the world,” he writes, “this will 
scarce be a second to it. We are come to ask an account of 
the innocent blood that hath been shed, and to endeavour to 
bring to an account—by the blessing and presence of the 
Almighty, in whom alone is our hope and strength—all who, 
by appearing in arms, seek to justify the same.” But it is con- 
fidently affirmed by sober historians, as well as by exclamatory 
agitators, that there was no such shedding of innocent blood as 
alleged; “that the entire story was a fabrication, invented by 
the Puritan English as an excuse for stripping the Irish of 
their lands, and that the evidence collected by Commissions and 
published to deceive Europe is so extravagant that a glance 
suffices to detect its worthlessness.”’ If this position were true, 
there would be no possibility of finding language adequate to 
describe the infamy of the action of the English. Itis, perhaps, 
characteristic of Englishmen that they should not actively care 
to meet such a charge, especially on a general review of the 
English treatment of Ireland, and the present advantage of a 
conciliatory bearing. But the truth of history is not to be 
reversed for the sake of any indulgent compromise in the 
temporary wrangles of classes and creeds, even if a compromise, 
based on a historical lie, were likely to prove politically successful 
Miss Hickson has examined the truth of the matter, in these 
two compact volumes, with the accuracy, acumen, and patient 
impartiality of an ideal historian. Mr. Froude, who admits 
that he has on former occasions smarted under her criticisms, 
acknowledges that there exists the strongest influences to bias 
her to the Irish view. ‘‘ She has no English prejudices, she is 
the descendant of some of the exiled and transplanted Irish and 
Anglo-Irish of 1649, she is keenly alive to the wrongs which her 
country has suffered at English hands, and on some points she 
is in full sympathy with Irish Nationalism.” Yet, in the face 
of such influences, Miss Hickson finds herself compelled to give 
judgment in favour of the English contention. A strong pre- 
sumption against the modern myth arises from the fact that no 
contradiction of the story of Irish barbarities in 1641-1642 was 
ever made by any writer of credit, Catholic or Protestant, who 
had lived through the rebellion. Individuals here and there, 
after a lapse of years, denied participation in particular atroci- 
ties, and various writers attempt to palliate them; but no one 
thinks of denying the general fact that massacres were com- 
mitted. We should, in any case, place little reliance on the 
judgment of a historian who argues against the possibility of a 
massacre, on the ground of the kindly disposition of the Irish 
(or of any other people); but Miss Hickson, we think, extracts 
powerful testimony from a hostile witness when she shows 
that what Mr. Prendergast considers could not have taken 
place in 1641, actually did take place one generation 
earlier, in 1614, when a “general massacre” of all the 
English in Ulster was undoubtedly planned, and sworn to 
under the precarious influence of “extraordinary good aque 
vite.” But Miss Hickson, leaving aside possibilites and internal 
probabilities, has gone straight to the fundamental authority of 
the extant written evidence, according impartial recognition to 
the plain facts, and governing her inferences by unquestionable 
rules of logic. The last half of the first volume and the whole 
of the second are devoted to a careful transcription, with 
occasional notes, of “a selection from the unpublished deposi- 
tions relating to the massacres (with fac-similes), and the reports 
of the trials in the High Court of Justice in 1652-54, from the 
unpublished MSS. in Trinity College, Dublin,” as wellas “extracts 
from the unpublished State Papers, the unpublished MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, and the library of the Royal 
Dublin Society, relating to the Plantations of 1610-39.” In a very 
able Introduction, she has set forth and discussed the whole of the 
essential points of the evidence. The really cardinal objection 
against the validity of the depositions she overthrows conclusively. 
In the MSS. large portions of the depositions, extending in 
some cases to several pages, are crossed out, and most previous 
writers have interpreted this as signifying the worthlessness of 
the evidence cancelled. This view has been supported by Mr. 
Gilbert, the official specialist employed by the Historical MSS. 
Commission to report upon the depositions, who quotes Warner 
and Burke in favour of his conclusion that the documents are on 
the face of them invalid and utterly untrustworthy. Reid had 


already cast the most serious doubts on Warner’s report, but 
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Mr. Gilbert, after examining the depositions as the skilled 
representative of an important Commission, deliberately accepted 
Warner’s statement as “in the main correct.” Miss Hickson 
now finds that Gilbert and Warner are wholly wrong, and the 
fac-similes she produces clearly prove that she is right. She 
points out that the crossing-out strokes are not cancellings, but 
simply lines drawn to show the official copyist what he might 
omit when he was making the duplicate books for the King and 
Parliament. On close examination it is seen that the strokes 
are uniformly drawn light, and with the careful intention of 
leaving every word beneath them perfectly legible; and further, 
that they are of later date by some weeks, or even months, than 
the lines beneath them. From the Records of the High Court 
of Justice—perhaps the most important of all the documents 
here published—it appears that Mr. Thomas Waring, the official 
in charge of the depositions, swore, at the trial of Lord Muskerry 
in 1653, that “‘ by order he did abbreviate the said examinations 
as to losses, but not as to murders.” Now, the deponents in 
1641-44 swore not only as to murders and massacres and other 
personal miseries, but also as to their losses of property, 
mentioning in minute detail “the houses, lands, leases, rents, 
cows, horses, sheep, swine, hay, corn, farming implements, 
furniture, and clothes of which they had been deprived, assign- 
ing to every item of their property its real or supposed money 
value.” It seemed wholly unnecessary to set forth such details 
in the duplicates destined for the use of the King and Parlia- 
ment; and accordingly the official pen was drawn lightly across 
those particulars, and interlined instead the sum-total of the 
losses enumerated. This, then, is unquestionably the clear 
significance of the lines of apparent cancelment. Minor 
objections are dealt with by Miss Hickson one by one, and, to 
our mind, they are completely overcome. The depositions are 
not to be accepted as gospel in every clause, of course; but a 
poor ill-used woman, for example, need not be disbelieved as to 
her personal experiences, although she fully credited the report 
that Colonel O’Cahane breakfasted one Sunday morning by 
special preference on the heads of fifty-three victims. 

One would not readily undertake, in cold blood and in com- 
fortable freedom from intolerable oppression, to decide whether 
ever, and if ever, when, it is morally permissible to make 
reprisals on the oppressor by torture and massacre. But, the 
justification of atrocities being conceded to be impossible, there 
may yet be not a little to urge in fair palliation of Irish bitter- 
ness and resentment. Miss Hickson traverses the history of the 
generation preceding the massacres, and, on the admission of 
Mr. Froude, “explains better than any previous writer the 
causes which drove her countrymen into fury.” .“It would be 
impossible,” she says, “ to give in these pages even an outline 
of all the grievances which swelled the long remonstrance which 
the committee, appointed by the House of Commons, carried 
over to lay before the King. The chiefest were the increase of 
monopolies injuring Irish trade, the hearing of civil causes at 
the Council Board which ought to have been brought before 
the Courts of Law; the delay to the granting of the graces 
designed to prevent plantations and limit inquisitions into the 
titles of landowners; and the oppressions and exactions of the 
courts and clergy of the Established Church.’’ Miss Hickson 
affirms pointedly that Charles made his promise of the graces 
with the fixed and deliberate design of breaking it; anyhow, 
the Irish had set their hearts on them, and were keenly wounded 
by their refusal. The aggregate exasperation, worked up 
through long years of shameful misgovernment, must evidently 
have been of the most formidable dimensions and intensity, it 
crops up at so many independent points. 

“The friars preached in their sermons that it was as lawful to 
kill an Englishman as a dog;” and outside their sermons as 
well. “Such was the hatred of the English by the Irish in the 
county of Mayo, that they could not endure to see a beast of 
English breed live amongst them,” and even “ did ordinarily 
and commonly prefer, or seem to prefer, bills of indictment, and 
brought the English breed of cattle to be tried by Juries. .... 
And then, because these English cattle stood mute and did not 
read, the Irish Judges would pronounce sentence of death against 
them, and so they were committed and put to slaughtering.” 
It is a terrible record of oppression and treachery and barbarous 
reprisal. We join cordially in Mr. Froude’s hope that an 
authoritative calendar of these depositions may yet be made by 
the Government, and that a few of the most important MSS. 
may be photographed and form part of it. It is not easy to 
understand why this has not been done long ago. 
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DR. STORRS ON THE DIVINE ORIGIN oF 
CHRISTIANITY.* 
THEOLOGY, in all its departments, has felt the influe 

cise peice : nce of 
scientific method, and is in the course of being written over 
again and reconstructed from a scientific point of view, Ty 0 
department is the change more manifest than in Apologetics, 
As our knowledge of the past increases, and our acquaintance with 
religions widens, we are coming to know, on historical grounds th 
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extent, the limits, and the variations which mark the working 
of the religious spirit in humanity. The study of comparatiye 
mythology and religion tends with increasing precision to map 
the territory properly belonging to those religions which are dys 
to the unaided energy of man. It is not necessary, in this rela, 
tion, to raise the question of how far any religion can be regarded 
as the product of purely natural forces. For be our conclusion 
what it may, it is still true that a large part of the phenomen, 
of ethical religion may be accounted for on purely natural 
grounds. A survey of these phenomena will trace out for us 
the limits to which the working of natural religion ¢ap 
bring humanity. The task of the Christian apologist has thus 
become at once more difficult and more easy,—more difficult, 
inasmuch as he has to acquaint himself with all that the study 
of comparative religion has disclosed, and to compare these 
results with the religion which claims to be absolute ; more easy 
because his feet are on the solid ground, and he is dealing with 
arguments which may and must be historically verified. In 
other words, Apologetics has now become historical, and the 
appeal lies to the verdict of history. 

The work before us recognises the change which has passed 
over theology and science alike. The work is historical, and the 
method used is the comparative method. The argument of the 
book may be thus put :—The tree is known by its fruit. The 
nature of Christianity can be told from its influence on human 
life. The method is not new; nor are the facts on which Dr, 
Storrs bases his argument of a recondite nature. What is new 
and striking in the volume is the manner in which both the 
facts and the method are used. The facts are arranged in 
luminous order, and set forth with fervour and eloquence. The 
union of close, cogent reasoning, and eloquent speech, is remark. 
able. If the logic is aflame, it is none the less logic; and if the 
argument moves with stately step and slow, it is none the less 
knit together by the severe bonds of strict inference. Sometimes, 
indeed, we desire a more rapid movement, and wish for closer 
contact with the essential points. Still, on reflection, we find 
that the argument does not lose in cogency from the stately 
manner of its setting-forth. The only fear we have is, that 
many people will be frightened at the size of the book. Itisa 
formidable undertaking to read a book of nearly seven hundred 
closely printed large pages. We cannot help wishing that the 
three hundred pages of notes had been left in the author’s note- 
book, and that he had simply given us the references to the 
authorities he quotes. By so doing he would have relieved his 
book from its deterring bulk, and would have lost nothing of its 
usefulness. 

The special theme of the book is that Christianity has hada 
certain historical effect, which may be stated and verified. Dr. 
Storrs does not profess to state all the effects of the Christian 
religion, nor to bring before us the whole action of Christianity. 
He takes some of the results, and from these he enables us to 
gain a fair conception of the whole cumulative argument. To 
describe exactly the attitude 6f Dr. Storrs, we quote the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Tn the case of a historical religion like Christianity, having rules, 
institutes, ministries, and working itself into the general life of 
peoples, this may be expected to be the case; and if it be true, asI 
think it to be true, that nations have been widely and beneficially 
affected by it, that the world itself is practically another world in 
moral life since Jesus of Nazareth taught in it, that it is as diverse 
from that which preceded Him, whose aris, industries, philosophies, 
social systems prevailed in His time, as the planet would be if another 
earth had replaced the old one, or if the sun had first shined in his 
time with quickening on meadow and hill,—if it be true, as surely it 
seems to me to be true, that this change dates from his exact 
epoch, and had its vital beginnings in him,—then it appears 
impossible to believe that a human mind, no matter how gifted, 
has wrought this change; that any genius, or any will, in which 
the unsearchable Divine energy was not resident or enthroned, 
has produced a transformation so immense beyond parallel. The 
world of human life and force is too vast for any man to master 
and mould it. Society is too continuous and organic for any human 
spirit to work in it so enormous a change. A system that suddenly 
swept into history with a rush of beneficence which eighteen 











* The Divine Origin of Christianity Indicated by its Historical Effects. By 
Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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centuries have not exhausted, can hardly have been a mere day- 
dream of Galilee. I find no adequate account of it possible which 
does not ascribe it to God Himself.” (pp. 28-29.) 

Dr. Storrs assumes nothing more than that Christianity is a his- 
torical system which appeared in the world at a definite date. 
The contents of this system are found in the books of the New 
Testament. Assuming these facts, he proceeds to describe the 
relations of this religion to the progress and culture of sub- 
sequent times. Admitting to the utmost -the evils and short- 
comings of Christian history, he is yet able to show how im- 
measurably superior is the life of modern times to the life of 
ancient times. Christianity gave to man a new and nobler con- 
ception of God. In a striking chapter, Dr. Storrs describes 
wherein the new and nobler elements consisted. He admits fully 
and freely all that was noble and good in the popular religious 
of antiquity, and is prepared to admire the lofty conceptions of 
the Divine which found expression in philosophy. But the 
Christian conception of God is ‘one in which the sublime 
elements of that discovery of God were accepted, combined, and 
magnificently surpassed by a fresh and surely a supreme ex- 
hibition of Love as the inmost life of God’s being, of holiness 
as its perfect manifestation, and of the Divinest self-sacrifice as 
its fruit.’ This is an admirable chapter, an able and eloquent 
exposition of a great theme. 

Not less admirable is the exposition of the new conception of 
man introduced by Christianity. A rapid survey of the position 
which man occupied in the various societies of the pre-Christian 
world, leads up to the main thesis of the lecture. Dr. Storrs 
notes in passing that amongst the Hebrews alone man had 
a value unknown elsewhere,—a value independent of pro- 
perty, of personal strength, of military distinction, and of 
capacity for affairs. But this value,—the value attached 
to man as such, simply because of his humanity,—is 
shown to be far surpassed by the wider conception intro- 
duced by Christianity. According to Christian teaching, 
man must be of infinite worth because of the interest God 
takes in him, and because of the immortality awaiting him. 
Nor are God’s love and care limited in time or place, or by 
outward circumstances and conditions. All races, all ages, all 
conditions of men, are regarded as of infinite worth, as worthy 
of the deepest care, and of the highest honour. That this is 
the teaching of the New Testament is just as true as the fact 
that the practice of the Churches has ignored and neglected it. 

Dr. Storrs proceeds to show how these two new and great 
conceptions of God and of man modified and moulded human 
society in various respects. It brought in a new conception of 
the duty of man toward God in worship, a new conception of 
man’s duty to man in politics and in society, and a new con- 
ception of the duties of nations towardseach other. We cannot 
enter into detail; but we wish to state that Dr. Storrs does not 
merely assert that these conceptions were new, he shows by 
comparison that they are. With ample knowledge, and with 
reference to authorities for every important statement, he is 
able to prove how mighty was the advance which Christianity 
made on all previous conceptions of man’s duty to God and to 
man. 

Three other lectures follow, setting forth the effect of 
Christianity on the mental culture of mankind, on the moral 
life of mankind, and on the world’s hope of progress; anda 
final lecture sums up the argument. As we turned over the 
pages of this book, and followed Dr. Storrs, we watched with 
jealous care lest some effects should be ascribed to Christianity 
which were due to other sources.: We were mindful of books 
which traced the mental and moral power of Christendom 
to the spirit of Greek philosophy, art, and science. We 
were afraid lest Dr. Storrs should have fallen into the 
opposite extreme, and we were relieved to find that he claimed 
no effect as due to Christianity which cannot be distinctly 
shown on historical grounds to belong to it. He gives to 
philosophy and science their due. He does not deride the efforts 
of the religious spirit of man in its search after God, and he is 
exceedingly careful to keep within bounds. The result is a 
powerful cumulative argument for the Divine origin of 
Christianity, adapted to the needs of our time :— 

_ “Other religions are local still, as they were in antiquity ; reflect- 
ing the thought of special nationalities ; moulding the life of particular 
districts. This alone is universal; adapted to every country and 
people, as the atmosphere is, as radiant light. Other religions have 
passed to the stage of retrogression. They are more and more 
timid before Christianity. The peoples trained under them see all 


the time the more energetic inspirational force, mental and spiritual, 
exerted by this, the richer blessings which it scatters on its path. 





Christianity alone is still young as the morning, full of an unwasted 
power, exuberant, yet with strong expectations. Its power to inter- 
penetrate everything, by first imbuing the soul of man, continues 
what it was. Its facilities for extension were never so great as at 
this moment ; the motive to extension never was greater. If there 
be any truth whatever—and there seems to be much—in the instruc- 
tion of physical science that the fittest shall survive, and if the rule 
be admitted to hold in the higher realms of moral experience, science 
herself may make us certain that this religion shall be the one to 
outlive others ; to conquer and accomplish when they have failed ; 
to make its past achievements in the world the imperfect signs of 
what yet is to come; and to see the globe the final domain of its 
perennial and renovating life.” 


MR. MACKAIL’S “ ASNEID.’’* 

Tur services, direct and indirect, which can be rendered to the 
world of English readers by a really good translation of a 
masterpiece like the 4neid are of so high an order that the 
appearance of a new prose version by so distinguished a repre- 
sentative of modern Oxford scholarship as Mr. Mackail cannot 
fail to awaken interest and provoke discussion. Moreover, the 
value of translations is likely to be further increased by the 
growing reaction against a too rigorous imposition of the study 
of the dead languages at our Universities and those of the United 
States. We may, perhaps, be allowed to illustrate our state- 
ment as to the value of translations, and their stimulating effect 
in other fields than that of literature, by one or two notable 
instances. It was almost always through the medium of trans- 
lations—and in the case of Faust, through the imperfect version 
of Gérard de Nerval—that the most colossal musical genius of 
France, Hector Berlioz, derived the inspiration for his greatest 
works. Keats’s splendid sonnet on Chapman’s Homer is a noble 
acknowledgment of the influence which a poetical translation 
may exert on an imaginative mind. ‘The most curious 
and unexpected instance of what can be done with idiomatic 
translations was furnished us not long ago on the most 
unimpeachable authority. An artillery officer quartered 
a few years back with a small detachment at some outlying 
station in Ireland, where he and his men had next to nothing to 
do, employed a great deal of his leisure time in reading to his 
soldiers, and found that in all his repertory there was no more 
popular book than Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato. From the fore- 
going remarks it may be inferred that we do not hold the most 
successful or valuable translations to be necessarily those which 
are the most scholarly or exquisite. Translations are not 
primarily made for scholars nor for schools, but for the benefit 
of such intelligent and curious readers as are debarred from 
studying the originals; and it is when we view it in this light 
that we feel unable to pronounce Mr. Mackail’s effort a success, 
in spite of its undoubted cleverness and the beauty of many of 
its descriptive passages. 

Our first ground of complaint against Mr. Mackail is his 
preface. We have nothing to urge against the diffidence with 
which he ushers in his work, remarking that a prose translation 
of a poet “can only have the value of a copy of some great 
painting executed in mosaic, if, indeed, a copy in Berlin- 
wool is not a closer analogy;’’ but we should have liked 
to learn for what class of readers his version is designed. And 
we wish, too, that he had stated the nature of his_ indebtedness 
to Conington in a manner less likely to mislead the critic who has 
had occasion to compare his version with that published in the 
miscellaneous writings of his predecessor. For it so happens 
that a good many of the renderings given in the notes of 
Conington and Nettleship’s commentary, which Mr. Mackail 
states he has used throughout,—renderings which are thus 
familiar to students of Virgil,—are incorporated in the 
version before us. And thus many neat and vigorous turns of 
expression which have struck us as noteworthy in the transla- 
tion of Mr. Mackail have on comparison turned out to be 
identical with those of Conington. We are ready to give full 
weight to the chances of coincidence, and to unconscious 
assimilation ; but we are inclined to think that a residue is still 
left which Mr. Mackail might have done well to acknowledge in 
more precise terms than the brief statement that he had used 
Conington and Nettleship’s notes throughout. The most 
prominent of these cases of identity or close similarity 
may here be mentioned. Thus (Book VI., 86), “Sed non et 
venisse volent” is translated, “But not so shall they 
have joy of their coming,” where Mr. Mackail’s version is 
practically identical with that of Conington. “ Magno turbante 
tumultu” (Book VI., 858) is rendered ‘reeling beneath the 

* The Zneidof Virgil. Translated into English by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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invading shock,” by Mr. Mackail; “reels beneath the invading 
shock,” by Conington. “ At saeva e speculis tempus dea nacta 
nocendi ” (Book VII., 511) is translated by Mr. Mackail “ seizing 
from her watch-tower the moment of mischief,” where the two 
versions are identical. ‘Indulgent vino et vertunt crateras 
ahenos ” (Book IX., 165) is turned “ they drink deep, and set 
brazen bow]satilt,” by Mr. Mackail; “they drink deep and tilt the 
brazen bowl,” by Conington. The versions of “ certatim crebris 
collucent ignibus agri’ (Book XI., 209) are practically the 
same,—* the fields gleam with crowded rivalry of fires” [Mr. 
Mackail]; “ gleam with thickening rivalry of fires ” [Conington]. 
In the same book the same phrase, “task and toil,” occurs in 
both versions to render “ opera atque labores ”’ (1. 183) ; “ super ” 
(1. 226) is translated by Conington as “a crowning blow,” by 
Mr. Mackail “to crown all.” Further instances of close 
resemblance or identity of rendering will be found in Book I., 
ll. 640, 718; Book IV., 324; Book VI., 209; Book VII., 111; 
Book VIII., 709, 728, 730. We should observe, before quitting 
this point, that the discovery of these resemblances has not 
resulted from a systematic collation of the two versions, but 
only from comparing them in a good many places where we were 
impressed by the vigour and felicity of Mr. Mackail’s renderings. 
If we were asked to describe his style, we could do 
no better than borrow his own phrase and call it a mosaic, in 
which a good deal of Scriptural phraseology is not very appro- 
priately inlaid. ‘ Sacrata sede” (Book I., 681) is rendered “ in 
my holy habitation.” The line “ Jam flamme tulerint, inimicus 
et hauserit ensis” (Book IT., 600), is turned “The fiames ere 
this had made them their portion, &c.” ‘Pater omnipotens” 
becomes “ the lord omnipotent ;” and it is probable that the not 
very felicitous rendering of /‘neas’s apostrophe, “ Morere et 
fratrem ne desere frater” (Book X., 600), by “Die and be 
brother undivided from brother,” is due to a reminiscence of 
David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan. Further, to translate 
Jupiter “O God” in one passage, and plain “ Jupiter” in 
another, is, at any rate, inconsistent, setting aside the question 
of taste. If in this perverted use of Christian terminology Mr. 
Mackail has proved himself the apt pupil of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, the influence of another Victorian poet is shown by his 
predilection for alliteration and rhythmical phrase. With 
alliteration we have no fault to find when it exists in the 
original; but in too many places its introduction is gratuitous; 
and diverts the attention of the reader from the matter of 
Virgil to the form of Mr. Mackail. An example of this occurs 
in the translation of the lines,— 
“At Venus obscuro gradientes aére sepsit, 
Et multo nebule circum dea fudit amictu”’ 

(Book I., 411-412),—* But Venus girt them in their going with 
dull mist, and shed round them a deep divine clothing of cloud.” 
We are inclined to prefer at every point the simpler version of 
Conington,—* But Venus fenced them [a truer rendering of 
‘ sepsit’] with a dim cloud as they moved, and wrapped them, as 
a goddess only can, in a spreading mantle of mist.’ Other 
instances of this gratuitous alliteration are to be met with in: 
“ The sweet societies of the good ’—* Amoona piorum concilia ” 
(Book V., 734), a most infelicitous and sibilant rendering ; 
* god and ghost,” for “ superi manesque” (Book X., 34); “the 
sweep of the sword-arm,” for “ perfringere dextra” (Book X., 
279). This trick is all the more unpardonable, because in more 
than one passage—e g., Book XI., ll. 151, 470—a strong and 
intentional alliteration in the original is left unrepresented in 
the translation. Besides this capricious habit of alliteration, 
sundry other tricks of diction—* the blood of their slaying ;”’ 
“the steps of her going;” “the flames of the burning ’—which 
have come to be associated with a certain school of modern 
poetry, are constantly encountered throughout these pages; 
and Mr. Mackail’s fondness for the words “flutter” and 
“flicker” amounts to a mania. Here is a notable instance 
of his use, or abuse, of the first of these hard-worked 
vocables,—‘“ Simul omne tumultu conjurat trepido Latium ” 
(Book VIII, 4)—‘ All Latium at once flutters in banded 
uprisal.” The everlasting prettiness of Mr. Mackail’s style 
makes us yearn for some sledge-hammer phrase in the 
style of Dryden; but our yearning is never satisfied even in 
those passages where the leading characteristic of the original is 
weight and majesty. Take the often-quoted line, “ Flectere si 
nequeo superos, Acheronta moyebo,” and who can for a moment 
hesitate between “If the powers of heaven are inflexible, I will 
stir up Acheron” (Mr. Mackail), and “If I cannot prevail 
above, I will stir up the fiends of the deep” (Conington) P 








Again, how tame is the rendering of “ obstupui steteruntque 
come et vox faucibus hesit” by “I was motionless, my hair 
stood up, and the accents faltered on my tongue !” 

This lack of weight and massiveness is only enhanced by the 
translator’s perpetual habit of changing transitive into intransj. 
tive verbs, and of, so to speak, depersonalising sentences. We 
have marked scores of passages where the translation suffers 
from this lack of straightforwardness, but will confine ourselyeg 
to a couple in order to illustrate our meaning. The picture in 

“ coelumque 

Aspicit et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos,” 
(Book X., 782) is greatly weakened, we think, in the rendering, 
“And in death gazes on the sky,and Argos is sweet in his remem- 
brance.” Mr. Mackail’s avoidance of transitive verbs may be illus. 
trated by his renderings of ‘“‘largoque humectat flumine vultum” 
(Book I., 465), “ his face wet with a full river of tears,” and of 
“attollitque globos flammarum et sidera lambit” (Book III, 
574), “and heaves balls of flame flickering up to the stars.” At 
this point we may also notice his practice of treating “ vir” ag 
a pronoun,—so, too, “ pubes ” and “ juventus,”—and of denying 
any demonstrative force to “tantus” (see Book I., 615; Book 
IV., 305; Book IX., 78). The next element in Mr. Mackail’s 
mosaic which calls for notice is the archaic—we have already 
mentioned the Biblical and the picturesque—and here again we 
cannot always congratulate him on his taste. Doubtless, he 
could give us good authority for such forms as “ suspire,” 
“ attent,” “ fostress,” “ gnawn ;” but we do not think that in 
any case they are worth reviving. His partiality for adverbial 
forms in a- is quite remarkable. Thus we have “ asway,” 
“aswarm,” “astrain,’ ‘“arow,”’ “aflow,” “abrim” “ atilt.” 
“ Corresponsive” and “desistence’’ are of a base Johnsonian 
coinage. And affected renderings such as “ Ah me, the pity of 
thee, O boy!”—( Heu, miserande puer,’ Book VI., 883); 
“Dido (alas, and woe for her!) ’—* miserrima Dido” (Book LY,, 
117); ‘time agone”’—“dudum ;” “ dispiteous gloom” — 
“crudelibus umbris” (Book I., 547); “foison of the clod”— 
“ubere glebw,”—though well enough in a uniformly archaic 
translation, jar upon the ear when they alternate with homely 
modern idioms or technical phrases. Thus “ Consurgunt naute 
et magno clamore morantur” (Book V., 207), is idiomatically, 
perhaps too idiomatically, rendered, “'The sailors leap up and 
hold her with loud cries.’ So “circum latrantibus undis” 
(Book VII., 588) becomes “ among waves slapping all about” 
—Mr. Mackail might just as well have said “ yapping ”’—and 
“ad juga cogit equos” (Book VITI., 639) “ backs his horses into 
the yoke.” 

We think it will be allowed that when a metaphor is capable 
of direct transference from one language to another, the trans- 
lator should refrain from distorting it or substituting another. 
Mr. Mackail is a frequent offender in this respect. For instance, 
he represents “stant belli cause” (Book VII., 553) by “the 
springs of war are aflow ;” and the aptness of the Shakespearian 
parallel does not justify his rendering of “crelo...... refixa 
Pah e ke sidera ” (Book V., 527) by “stars shooting from their 
sphere,” where Conington’s version “ unfastened from the firma- 
ment’ is decidedly preferable. In spite of the studied elaborate- 
ness of many passages, signs are not wanting of carelessness and 
haste in the execution of this translation. In the first place, the 
omissions of words and whole lines, particularly in the latter 
books, are so numerous as to suggest very imperfect revision and 
comparison of the author’s proof-sheets with the original. The 
following list will give a good notion of these gaps :—Book I., 
1], 147, “summas;” 155, “ prospiciens ;” 403, ‘ vertice ;” 470, 
“Jacrimans.” Book IIL, 1. 301, almost all; 313, “furenti;” 
415, bodily; 643, “curva.” Book V., 1. 49, “ni fallor;” 68, “jaculo 
incedit melior;”’ 94, bodily, Book VI.,1.61, bodily; 1.132,“labens;” 
340, “ vix ;” 375, latter half; 494, latter half; 503, “ Pelasgum ;” 
602, “atra.’” Book VIL, ll. 56-57, “quem...... amore ;” 
197, * vates ;” 595, “ sacrilego ;” 618, “ pater ;” 766, “ sanguine.” 
Book VIIL., 1. 273, latter half; 349, bodily; 451, almost all; 
590, bodily; 621-622, “fatiferumque . . . .. ingentem.” 
Book IX., 1. 471, “ prefixa;” 606, bodily. Book X., 1 753, 
“insignis jaculo;” 816, “recondit ;” 894, “incumbit.” Book 
GL, 1. 55557, “OA non’..6:605 pater ;” 392, “ foadissime ;” 432, 
“eoregia;” 476, latter half; 900, latter half. Book XII, 1. 
316, “atque auferte metus;” 495, “sensit;” 835, “ tantum.” 
In connection with such faults of absolute omission should be 
noticed a large number of inadequate renderings where no 
conscientious effort has been made to penetrate to the core of 
Virgil’s meaning. For example,— 
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“ populumque volentem 
Deponunt, animos nil magne laudis egentes” 


(Book V., 1. 750), is carelessly turned “and plant a people 
there, souls that will have none of glory.” ‘“Straining 
oars” is not an adequate rendering of “reductis remis = 
(Book VIII. 1. 689), any more than a Then the unnerving 
chill overspread her” conveys the picture in “Tum frigida 
toto Paulatim exsolvit se corpore” (Book XI., 1. 828). 
These shirkings of the translator’s duty are all the more 
culpable in a translator who treats his readers to such 
conscious and studied elaborations as “pure crown of wife- 
hood” (‘sanctissima conjux,” Book XI, 1. 158); “To set 
the stain of steel on the winged horrors of the sea” (“ Obscenas 
pelagi ferro foodare volucres,” Book III., 1. 241); “ The hoarse 
clarion utters the ensanguined note of war” (“ Bello dat signum 
rauca cruentum Buccina,” Book XL. 1. 474). This last render- 
ing strikes us as a sheer ineptitude, and may be classed along 
with such phrases as “the prophetic Delian” (“Delius 
Feeedekeee vates,” Book VI., 1. 12); “the deadly divine Circe” 
(“dea saeva...--.- Circe,’ Book VII., 1. 19); and “the 
dim Ausonian Tiber” (“ Ausonium, quicunque est, querere 
Thybrim,” Book V., 1, 83). Conington’s version, though often 
laboured, is dignified and intelligible. Now, it is precisely the 
absence of these qualities which often so seriously impairs the 
value of Mr. Mackail’s work to the general reader. To make 
clear the meaning of an obscure passage, Conington is content 
with a paraphrase, where Mr. Mackail favours us with a 
picturesque and sounding sentence, signifying to the reader 
unskilled in Latin nothing, or next to nothing. Here is a 
specimen from Book IV., 1. 193:—* Nunc hiemem inter se 
luxu, quam longa, fovere ”’—‘‘ Now they hold their winter long 
drawn through mutual caresses.’ And the difficulty of 
“Devictam Asiam subsedit adulter” {(Book XI., 1. 268) is, if 
anything, enhanced in “ The adulterer crouched over conquered 
Asia.” 

Mr. Mackail’s grammar, furthermore, is often more than 
doubtful, unless it may be that he is endeavouring to reproduce 
the freedom of Virgil’s style. Otherwise itis hard to explain such 
bold uses of the absolute construction as “ Brokenin war...... 
and so many years now slid away ” (Book II., 13-14) ; “ We once 
expelled, they trust nothing will withhold them” (Book VIIL., 
147). His constant and audacious employment of intransitive 
verbs must be held to be a special feature of his style. “O 
tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclis ” (Book VI., 83), becomes 
“© past at length with the great perils of the sea.” So we find 
(Book VI., 297) “ disgorges into Cocytus with sand ;” “the reef 
ground” (“concussx cautes,” Book V., 205); “he sweeps on 
Anteus” (“persequitur Antweum,” Book X , 561); and “the sea 
strikes over the cliffs in a wave of foam” (Book XI., 625, 
PEROUUUR oc 6.50% &- scopulosque superjacit undam spumeus”). 
These constructions are obviously studied and intentional; but 
we prefer, knowing what good work Mr. Mackail is 'capable of, 
to regard the following slipshod sentences to be due merely to 
carelessness :—‘‘ Among the Latin weapons and the rough edge 
of war” (Book X., 237); “the Dardanian boy of Venus’ son” 
(“Dardaniusque nepos Veneris,” Book LV.,163); “ wherefore have 
they reared this vast size of horse ?” (Book IT., 150) ; “ they set to 
fill up ” (“implere parant,” Book IX., 506). Other characteristic 
points about this translation are the rejection of the conven- 
tional distinction between the aorist and imperfect; a constant 
and almost ‘wanton practice of inverting the subject ; substituting 
intransitive for transitive verbs and affirmative for negative 
sentences, and vice versd (¢.g., nec candida cursus Luna negat”’ 
becomes “ and the white moonshine speeds them on’’) ; and the 
disastrous adherence to the words chosen to render “ trepidus,” 
“coruscus,” and “cure,” “ flutter,” “ flickering,” and “ dis- 
tresses.” Minor points are the affectation of sundry archaisms, 
in addition to those mentioned above, such as “ Agylla town,” 
“ Privernum town,” and “ once and again,” to render “ quondam” 
in similes. 

Lastly, we have to notice certain renderings which are either 
undoubtedly incorrect or else unsupported by sufficient evidence 
to warrant their adoption. The translation of “ Notus” (Book I. 
1.85) by “ West-wind” is probably a slip. “ All else is answerable 
[sic] to thy mother’s words,” quite misrepresents “ Dictis respon- 
dent cetera matris ’ (Book I., 1.585). Mr. Mackail’s fondness for 
the picturesque leads him to adopt the word “swing” for the 
various compounds of “surgo” in connection with rowing. 
But the notion of rising to the stroke conveyed by the word 
is thus wholly lost. Passing over some trifling errors, we 


come to a curious blunder in Book VI., 761, where “ proxima 
sorte tenet lucis loca” is rendered “holds the nearest place 
allotted in our groves.” All that can be said in favour of this 
rendering is that it is possible. But even that cannot be urged 
in favour of the rendering (Book XI., 757) “Even so Tarchon 
carries Tiburtus out of the ranks,” for it was Venulus whom 
Tarchon had seized; and “ Tiburtum ex agmine” is simply 
“from the ranks of the Tiburtines.” Mr. Mackail translates 
“ardentes equos” (Book VIL., 781), “ ruddy steeds ;” “ tacitis 
incumbere remis ” (Book VIIL., 108), “ rest on their silent oars ;” 
“date vina volentes ” (Book VIII., 275), “ pour the glad wine ;” 
“impellite remos” (Book IV., 594), “swing out the oars ;” 
“diluvio exillo...... vecti’’ (Book VII., 228), “ borne by 
that flood ;” “ populique Latini” (Book VIL., 716), “the tribes 
of Latinium ;” “ Lycio cornu” (Book XL., 773), with a Lycian 
horn ;” but in no case has he given any authority for renderings 
which differ in every case from those of Conington. The 
reading “ Cybele” for “ Cybebe” (Book X., 220) has hardly any 
MSS. authority to warrant its introduction into a translation ; 
and we are not aware that the reading “ Aletes ” (Book V., 73) 
has any such authority at all. 


Mr. Mackail has given us such pleasure as a writer of scholarly 
and often exquisite verse, that his failure, in the main, to do 
justice to the task in hand has been a source of genuine dis- 
appointment to us. We are inclined to believe that his venture 
would have been far more successful had he cast it in a poetic 
form, since some of the very defects of his performance, viewed 
as a piece of prose, would then have become venial faults, or 
even virtues. 


We gladly turn, in conclusion, from the long and irksome 
task of finding fault to that of commendation. In many of the 
descriptive passages, Mr. Mackail’s version is decidedly more vivid 
and effective than that of Conington, and his renderings of single 
lines are often singularly neat and terse. “The sight of death 
at every turn ”—“ plurima mortis imago” (Book II., 369)—is 
much simpler and better than Conington’s “ the vision of death 
in many a manifestation.” So, again, we prefer “ was trapping 
and coursing game ’’—“ insidiis cursuque feras agitabat Iulus ” 
(Book VII., 478)—to “was hunting with the snare and the 
course ” (Conington) ; and, indeed, the whole of this episode is 
more gracefully rendered in the new version. The following 
passage from Book VIII., ll. 86-96, though we cannot agree with 
the translator in his way of taking “ refluens ” (1.87), “noctemque 
diemque fatigant” (1. 94), or “ variis”’ (1. 95), may yet serve to 
exhibit the merits and defects of his method :— 

“All that night long Tiber assuaged his swelling stream, and 

silently stayed his refluent wave, smoothing the surface of his waters 
to the fashion of still pool and quiet mere, to spare labour to the oar. 
So they set out and speed on their way with prosperous cries: the 
painted fir slides along the waterway: the waves and unwonted 
woods marvel at their far-gleaming shields and the gay hulls afloat 
on the river. They outwear a night and a day in rowing, ascend the 
long reaches, and pass under the chequered shadows of the trees, and 
cut through the green woodland in the calm water.” 
Unfortunately for Mr. Mackail, the greatness of Virgil does not 
consist in his picturesqueness so much as in his virile strength, 
his pathos, and dignity; and it is just where Virgil is at his 
greatest in the sixth book that Mr. Mackail’s inferiority to 
Conington is most strikingly displayed. Had our space per- 
mitted, we should have liked to quote the two versions of the 
splendid passage in that book beginning, “ Ecce autem, primi 
sub lumina solis et ortus,” I]. 255-281; but we must content our- 
selves with referring our readers to them, in the assurance that 
it will confirm them in our belief as to their relative merits. 


A HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND.* 
Ir the history of New England is that of the United States, the 
history of Massachusetts may, with even better right, claim to 
be that of New England. In their social life, the other four 
New-England Colonies differed more or less from Massachusetts ; 
in their political action they submitted to her leadership. The 
State of which Boston is the proud capital occupied the fore- 
front of the opposition to British supremacy which resulted in 
the War of Independence; it was on Massachusetts soil that 
the first blows were struck and returned; and,as Mr. Palfrey 
points out with a justifiable exultation, Massachusetts con- 
tributed to the American forces engaged during the eight years’ 
struggle more than a myriad of fighting-men over the 
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total quota furnished by the six Southern States, and much more 
than half of the contingent of all New England. 

The cause of this commanding position of Massachusetts 
must be sought in the circumstances of her foundation, It was 
not the ‘Mayflower’ pilgrims, the hundred men, women, and 
children who landed on the southernmost point of Massachu- 
setts Bay on September 6th, 1619, who gave the effectual start 
to American history. They had simply gone out into the 
wilderness to practise their religion according to their con- 
sciences, untrammelled by laws the outcome of old-world 
ignorance and bigotry. No views of empire were theirs; and 
though the English instinct of self-government led them to lay 
the basis of a State almost from the day of their landing upon 
American soil, they traced the outlines of a Commonwealth 
rather in obedience to an imminent necessity than with any dis- 
tinct notion of establishing a political community. It was with far 
wider objects that the “Charter of the Governor and Company of 
the Massachusetts Bay in New England” was procured in March, 
1629. The Company counted among its associates men who were 
to rank high among the statesmen, soldiers, and lawyers of the 
Parliamentarian Party. What they could not see their way to 
founding in England, these men deemed might be founded 
beyond the ocean,—a Republican State free from the civil abso- 
lutism of monarchy and the religious absolutism of Anglicanism. 
They tried their ’prentice hand at the establishment of civil and 
religious liberty (as these terms were then understood) in 
America before they made the attempt at home; and in very 
truth it may be said that to the clear political vision, curiously 
modern enlightenment, and resolute earnestness of the same 
body of their seventeenth-century forefathers, the Englishmen 
of both Englands are principally indebted for the free character 
of their institutions. 

The moment was opportune, for the discontent in England 
was great. The heavy hand of absolutism was being laid upon 
all classes, and many men of wealth and position were beginning 
to find life under the first Charles well-nigh intolerable. The 
Company, with a liberality and foresight that showed it to con- 
sist neither of sectaries nor of adventurers, ere the Charter was 
six ‘months old, determined, “ by general consent,” that “the 
government and patent should be settled in New England.” 
Those home-stayers who held office in the Company cheerfully 
resigned, and were replaced by men who intended to emigrate, 
from among whom John Winthrop, a Suffolk gentleman of 
birth and estate, was chosen to be governor of the expedition. 
The next year he led a party of a thousand emigrants, com- 
prising not a few men of substance, many yeomen and artisans, 
and very few mere adventurers, across the Atlantic; and in 
August of the same year, the independent Constitutional 
existence of the new Colony, under its Charter, was inaugurated 
by the first Court of Assistants assembling at Charlestown. 

Thus were laid the foundations of the purest, one may fairly say, 
almost the only Democracy the world has ever known ; and even 

at the present day it is in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
that we must look for the freest development of the Democratic 
principle the Union can show. But nevertheless, the history 
of Colonial New England cannot be said to be interesting. It 
is wanting in dramatic situations, in those great opportunities 
which develop great men. The rapt interest with which one 
follows the evolutionary courses, political, social, and literary, 
of European countries, is lacking to the student of the Colonial 
annals of America. The difficulties the men of New England 
had to contend with were mainly physical, not moral. They 
had their Indian troubles, their squabbles with the Dutch and 
with the French, and their own intestine divisions to win 
through. From time to time, the Mother-country deigned to 
take notice of them, and a mild struggle resulted for converting 
a nominal into a real supremacy on the one hand, and maintain- 
ing a liberty that existed perhaps de facto rather than de jure, 
on the other hand. But the founders of New England were too 
wise, their materials were too good, their policy too broad and 
liberal, to permit of a dramatic history being evolved out of the 
circumstances of her future. It may be doubted whether the 
Democratic principle is completely illustrated in any State of 
the Union at the present day as it was in the Colonies of New 
England, and especially in Massachusetts and Connecticut, in 
1640, when their united populations did not exceed twenty-one 
thousand souls. The State was born mature in America, and 
needed no development. But the beginning and the ending of 
this history are of surpassing interest to Englishmen, as well as 
to Americans. The story of Colonial New England is, indeed, 





rather an episode of the history of Englishmen than of that of 
the mixed crowd who have come into the heritage of a valiant 
outswarm of our race. Where Colonial history ends, that of the 
Republic begins, not merely in a political, but in a philosophica} 
sense. <A new State replaced the old Colony; and the infusion 
of strange elements soon began to weaken the kinship of race, 
and tended to convert what was a merely political alienship into 
an alienship of blood. Hardly a fourth of the present population 
of the United States is of pure English descent; and in the States 
of the Mississippi Valley and of the Pacific slope a thoroughly 
differentiated people is making its appearance. 

The story of the great quarrel has been variously told, not yet 
by any writer with any approach to the needed but difficult im. 
partiality. Mr. Palfrey does not profess to give an account of it; 
his four volumes, whereof the first two appeared some years ago, 
bring us down to the threshold of the Revolution, but hardly 
afford a glimpse of what lay immediately beyond. It is nota 
scientific history, no references are given, and original authori- 
ties are but sparingly quoted. The work, in fact, is and 
pretends to be, nothing more than a narrative of events; but the 
story is well told, in smooth and clear language, while the style 
has much of that terse directness which is becoming a charac. 
teristic of American authorship, and often lends a peculiar 
dignity to contemporary American literature. 

The irony of destiny led refugees from a system of State- 
enforced Church thraldom to establish a community upon the 
strictest principles of conformity. In Massachusetts, church- 
membership, and church-membership alone, conferred the fran- 
chise. The Independent minister, who was a minister only to his 
congregation, and a mere citizen to the rest of the community, 
thus possessed enormous power, which he was far from always 
exercising for the public good. Mr. Palfrey finds an explanation 
of the anomaly in the Romanising tendencies of the Anglican 
Church, against which the Puritan colonists were anxious 
at all hazards to protect themselves. But they were equally 
intolerant in respect of Quakers and Presbyterians; indeed, 
they claimed the right of exclusion against any one whose 
religious or political opinions they did not approve of. Thus 
came into existence the closest political and religious oligarchy 
the world has ever seen; but within the oligarchy itself reigned 
the most absolute political equality and freedom. Esoterically 
a democracy, exoterically it was an oligarchy, but not an aristo- 
cratic one. From the beginning, though the Colonies professed 
to recognise the supremacy of England, they in fact denied 
it. England, on the other hand, affected to treat them as a 
subject State, rather than as a part of the Empire co-equal in 
rights with the rest. The substance of this supremacy was 
gradually whittled down to a mere shadow; but the Americans, 
rightly enough, would not admit even the shadow, and inde- 
pendence became a necessity. England's conduct at the juncture 
was wholly wrong; but it must not be forgotten that the degree 
of independence claimed by New England throughout the whole 
Colonial period could not have been conceded by the Mother- 
country without a complete surrender of her Imperial position; 
and itcan hardly be deniedthat the excessive pretensions put forth 
on one side of the Atlantic were in some measure answerable for 
the obstinacy displayed onthe other. Mr. Palfrey does not alto- 
gether take this view, but his narrative clearly justities it. 
Nowhere, indeed, certainly not in Bancroft, will a presentment 
so just on the whole, though indirect and unconscious, of the 
British case, be found as in these pages. 

In the second chapter of Book II. a most interesting, though 
all too brief an account, is given of the early social life of New 
England. In not a few respects the condition of the people 
resembled that of the Israelites under the Judges. ‘To be 
of the Church was to be of the State; and the proposition 
in this case involved its converse. It was in the meeting- 
house that the townspeople—there was no “country ” popu- 
lation in those days—assembled both for public worship 
and for the discussion of public affairs. Life was simple, 
rigid, and sour, but not hypocritical; the New-Englander 
was only too earnest in the belief that there was but one 
path to Zion, and that he alone had found it. Most amuse- 
ments were forbidden, even music was looked at askance, and 
fine clothes as well as fine houses seem hardly to have been 
desired. But, Puritans and Republicans as they were, the New- 
Englanders could not quite divest themselves of the old Adam. 
They established a certain social hierarchy, which, though of a 
simple sort, was rigidly defined. ‘Only a small number of 





persons of the best condition (always including ministers and 
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their wives),” says Mr. Palfrey, “had the designation Mr. or 
Mrs. prefixed to their names. Goodman and goodwife were the 
appropriate addresses of people above the condition of servitude 
and below that of gentility.’ We may add, that up to a quite 
recent period “the quality” was a common designation of 
per ten thousand in Massachusetts. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Fifty Years Among Authors, Books, and Publishers. By J. C. 
Derby. (G. W. Carleton, New York.)—Mr. Derby began his 
experiences of the book-trade in a town in the State of New York, 
bearing the highly literary name of Auburn. This was in 1833. 
During the fifty years that have passed since then he has seen much 
of publishers and authors, and puts together his experiences in a 
pleasant volume which might, however, have been not unprofitably 
reduced in size. Some of the successes recorded are indeed remark- 
able. Of the genuine publications of “ Peter Parley,” for instance 
(the real name of the author was S. G. Goodrich), eleven millions 
have been published up to the present time. This was a legitimate 
success. But what are we to say of what Mr. Derby speaks of as a 
so-called religious novel,” “The Prince of the House of David,” a 
very poor production, as we ourselves can testify, reaching a 
sale of a quarter of a million? In curious contrast with this, 
we learn that an issue of Balzac’s novels did not repay the 
expenditare. In fact, after four volumes had been publisbed, 
the venture was dropped. Not a few reprints of non- 
American authors have, it is needless to say, been anything but 
unremunerative. ‘‘Les Misérables’’ had a great sale, one whole- 
sale dealer purchasing twenty-five thousand at once. What Victor 
Hugo received for them we are not told. Indeed, on this subject, 
the remuneration of the non-American author, Mr. Derby is pro- 
foundly silent. He recognises, however, the merits of the American 
publishers who have struggled for international copyright, especially 
of Mr. G. P. Putnam. This gentleman began his efforts more than 
forty years ago. ‘‘Quousquetandem?” The rapacity of some of 
the American houses in this respect is almost incredible. They will 
prefer pirating a book to buying it of the English publishers at the 
very large discount (50 per cent.) which these are commonly willing 
to give, if they can thus increase in the slightest degree their margin 
of profit. Evperto credite. 

Contrast: a Story of Two Women. By Lady (Remington 
and Co.)—A work onght either to be signed or wholly anonymous. 
A Lady Blank put forward, and yet held back, as the author of a 
novel, gives a touch of vulgarity to the production, but no prestige. 
Apart from this mistake there is a good deal to be said for Contrast. 
It is an exceedingly well-meant and highly-toned story, with quite 
a refreshingly old-fashioned flavour of propriety, good-fecling, and 
seriousness. The author tranquilly assumes that good people, whose 
thoughts are pure and whose lives are useful, are the really interest- 
ing portion of mankind, out of whose joys and sorrows, errors and 
experiences, fiction, which need not be dull because it tends to 
edification, may fitly be constructed. Such an innovation upon the 
frivolous and worse than worthless “ society ’’ novels, so called, which 
abound in numbers that unfortunately indicate an undesirable con- 
dition of the public taste, is a welcome and a pleasing one. Contrast 
isa story of real life. The two women with whose fate it is concerned 
are more naturally drawn than the men who are the arbiters of their 
respective destinies. There is an irritating inconsistency in the 
author’s making such a man eas she describes Colonel Malcolm, 
apologetically, even servilely submissive to such a man as her heroine’s 
father, and there is no ring of reality in the dialogues between them. 
The contrasted women are, on the contrary, realistic, interesting, and 
pleasing. The story is, on the whole, unusually commendable. 





Literary Landmarks of London. By Laurence Hutton. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Hutton gives the information which he has here 
collected in alphabetical order, and without much effort to invest it 
With literary attraction. This, perhaps, is quite right, considering 
the plan of the book. If the writer had dealt at all fully with either 
the character or the biography of the hundreds of literary persons 
whom he mentions, his very reasonable limits would soon have been 
exceeded. It is much to his credit that he resists the temptation. 
His object is to give topographical details, when these details connect 
the subjects of his brief notices with London; and he very wisely 
does not go beyond this purpose. The work is of limited extent ; 
bat it could not be done without a very considerable amount of 
research, and Mr. Hutton must be allowed the credit of having done 
it in a complete fashion. An instance of his manner of treat- 
ment may be given. He comes in the course of his work to 
the name of Laurence Sterne. Now, it would have been easy 
to say a great deal about Sterne, but Mr. Hutton keeps strictly 
to his subject. ‘‘ Sterre,”’ he says, “saw but little of London.” 
Tn 1760 he lodged in Pall Mall for about three months. He occupied 





in subsequent seasons various lodgings which cannot be identified. 
In 1768 he died at 41 Old Bond Street, “over the silk-bag shop.” 
Whether the house now thus numbered is the real No. 41 seems 
doubtful. He was buried in ‘the new buryiog-ground in Tybarn,” 
from which, it is said, his body was stolen and sold to the professor 
of anatomy at Cambridge, in whose disecting-room it was recognised 
by afriend. Would it not be well, by the way, to throw this disused 
burial. ground open ? 

Sonnets, and other Verse. By Samuel Waddington. (Bell and 
Sons.)—-As some of Mr. Waddington’s verse is dated as far back as 
1859, we may suppose that it represents the best work that he can 
give tothe world. This consideration moderates the praise that we 
should be inclined to give to its thoughtfulness and finish. That 
these poems are above, it wonld not be too much to say far above, 
the average of the verse of the day, is evident enough. Here is a 
sonnet, for instance, which shows good workmanship, and which has 
what some skilfully composed sonnets have not, a central thought 
of adequate importance :— 


“* BEFORE THE CABINET. 
See now these crystals: This is celestine,— 
This, amethyst,—and this, yes, cinnabar ; 
You note the perfect shape, no flaw to mar 
The sheer-cut sides, the ever-glistening sheen 
Of point and facet! Look, w! ere have you seen 
Work done more deftly ? While each crystal star 
Hath its own form, deep in this [czland-spor 
Lurk hidden rainbows,—azure, gold, and green ! 
You saw them not ere now, yet now you see 
Their iridescence! Ay, how came they there ? 
And who, who formed the crystals? Nay, forbear, 
Ask not! Perchance, methinks, the powers that be, 
The immanent laws, the innate forces, share 
A birthright ancient as eternity.” 
But this is about the top level which Mr. Waddington can reach; and 
when we come to consider the variety of his thought, we find but 
little. After all, there is little but a vague agnosticism, expressed, 
for the most part, in a discreet way. That Nature will be the poet’s 
“holy place,’’ where 
“* No acolyte shall swing the thurible, 
Nor whispering worshipper his rosary tell,” 
we have heard before. When we find the rook described as “a 
black-robed bird,’ “a dogmatic babbler,” and bidden to be silent 
to “let the sweet-voiced nightingale be heard,” we cannot recognise 
anything higher than a not very tastefal conceit. Sometimes the 
desire to express his philosophy makes the poet distinctly tedious and 
prosaic, as when we read :— 


** Our senses may a web of fancies weave: 
Our brain we fain would use to test our brain: 
Yea, what perception is we would perceive ; 
And out of nothing we would something gain : 
We cannot prove, and yet we would believe, 
Since unbelief itself is worse than vain.” 
It is a relief to get away somotimes from this not very profound or 
productive philosophy, to a simple expression of feeling, as in :— 
“THE AFTERMATH. 
It wss late summer, and the grass aga'n 
Had grown knee-deep,—we stood, my love and I, 
Awhile in silence where the stream runs by ; 
Idly we listened to a pluintive strain,— 
A young maid singing to her youthful swain,— 
Ah me, dead days remembered make us sizh, 
And tears will sometimes flow, we know not why; 
‘If spring be past,’ I said, ‘shall love remain ?’ 
She moved aside, yet soon she answered me, 
Turning her gaze responsive to mine own,— 
* Sprieg days are gone, and yet the grass, we sae, 
Unt» a goodly height again hath grown; 
Dear love, just so love's aftermath may be 
A richer growth than e’er spring-days have known.’ ” 
The sonnets, on which Mr. Waddington has spent, we should think, 
considerable pains, must be ranked above the other poems, 

The Young Doctor's Future. By E. Dwer, M.D. (Smith and 
Elder.)—Dr. Dwer first describes appointments which may be 
obtained in the public or in various private services, the Army and 
Navy, for instance, the Mercantile Marine, &c. The second chapter 
is given to the subject of “ General Practice.’ A number of practical 
details, most useful, as far as we can judge from a lay point of view, 
about the necessary outfit, &c., aresupplied. The third section deals 
with “Appointments and their Difficulties.” Good-sense charac- 
terises this little volume throughout. It is, we observe, of some 
standing, though we do not remember to have seen it before. 


The First Earl Cairns. By the Author of “The Memoir of the 
Rev. William Marsh,’ &c. (Nisbet.)—This little memoir gives an 
account of Lord Cairns, chiefly from the religious side of his character. 
That his piety was deep and genuine is beyond question, though it 
was not exactly of the most attractive type. Thisrecord does justice 
to it in a reasonable way, and with a commendable brevity. 


Books Recetvep.—A second edition of The Royal Mail, by J. W. 
Hyde (Blackwood and Sons).—The Sixth Standard Reader, an addi- 
tion to the excellent illustrated ‘‘ Educational Series” issued by 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons.—Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, 
by F. J. Bell, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)—Breakfast and Savoury Dishes, 
by “RK. O. C.” (Chapman and Hall).—Handbook of Public Inter- 
national Law, by T. J. Lawrence, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and Co., 
Cambridge).—A third issue of The New Terence at Edgbaston, by E. 
Bellasis (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) —Anyhow Stories for Children, 
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by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, illustrated by Dorothy Tennant (Macmillan 
and Co.), an entertaining and instructive book.—Object-Teaching for 
by W. Taylor (National Society’s Depository).— 
Manitoba Described, by R. M. Christy (Wyman and Sons). 


Infant Schools, 


Hvutron—McCavt.—On July 2nd, at the Church of the Hol 
Canada, Maurice eh son of the Rev. y Trinity, 
Hesterton, Yorkshire, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Professor of 
in University College, Toronto, to Margaret Annie, daughter of the Ri 
McCaul, formerly President of ‘University College. 


ee 
MARRIAGE. 

J. H. Hutton, Rector oy Wee 
Classigg 
eV. John 
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& Chesham House, 


“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
FOR ARTISTIC CURTAIN BANDS. 
IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLOURS, 
WASH AND DRAPE WELL, 
PATTERNS 
‘ REGENT STREET, W. 


FOR 
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TABLE WATERS.” 


TONGA 


NEURALGIA. 


| out the world,” 
ml 
** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Hag 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medica} 
Press and Circular, 
“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Laned. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and Lls, 
Of all Chemists. 








SECOND CURATE WANTED, 

now, of moderate views, able to intone or 
monotone, and of active habits. Population, 3,500; 
Stipend, £130. Weekly communion, Not E,P.— 
Address, the shiens AR, Alton, Hants, 


TICT ORL A UNIV ERSITY. 


This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Law, and Medicine, on those who have pursued pre- 
scribed courses of study in a College of the Univer- 
sity, ani have passed the necessary examinations. 

A PRELIMINARY PXAMINATION (Faculties of 
Arts, Science, and Law) and an ENTRANCE EXAM- 
INATION in ARTS (Faculty of Medicine) will TAKE 
PLACE in OCTOBER, commencing on MONDAY, 
the Sth. 

Particulars 
and as to courscs of 
Registrar. 

Manchester. 


ATI RAL SCIE NG EK. — ALICE 
fr HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 
at Milton Mount Oollege, formerly a are. fh mt of Newn- 
ham Oollege, Cambridge, has some time disengaged 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practica)) 
will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a oon 
number of students apply. — Address, LON 
INSTITUTION, Finsb ury Gireus, W. C. 
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ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EX 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
- é this COLLEG 1 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 

e London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A, 
W. YOUNG, Exq., M.A. 

Qurr ON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. 

HraD Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-class public school. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the 
Universities or other approved places of advanced 
study. 


T AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
4 Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. No 
English spoken. ‘Terms on application. Highest 
referenocs to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS, 
Magnificent buildings, spacious grounds.— Address, 
8.” Messrs, HALL and LOVITT, Camden 
Road, N.W. 


<AMINATIONS, 















UEEN’S COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
43 and45 HARLEY STREET, W. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 1853. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Visitor — The Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 

MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN MONDAY, 
October 5th, 

The Entrance and Scholarship Examinations will 
be held on October Ist. Pupils can enter the College 
at 14 years of age, The course includes matriculation 
classes, 

For "Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


- COLLEGE 
a 


Lord 


SCHOOL, 43 
and 45 HARLEY STREET, W., for GIRLS 
from 5 to 14, 
Lady y-Supe arintendent—Miss HAY. 
F MICHAE LAAS TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 
28TH. 
For Prospectus, apply to ts ara. 


RIGHTON COLLE GE. 











PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Oxford, 
Vicg-PRINCIPAL, 

Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., Cambridge, 
BOARDERS are RECEIV ED by the Principal, C, 
G. Allum, Esq., M.A., and the Rev. C. H. Griffith, M.A, 

The College has a Junior Department and a House 
for Boys under 13, in charge of D. C. Wickham, Esq., 


New buildings, including Boarding-houses upon the 
most improved principle, are being added, 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
September 18th. 
F. W. M ADDEN, M.R.A.S. » Secretary. 


ONN AM RHEIN —Dr. MEESE, 
LL.D., of the University of Gittingen, Hanover, 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS preparing for Examina- 
tions or requiring General Education.—Apply, for 
Qe particwars, to Dr. MEESE, 49 Baumschuler 
lee, 


OURNEMOUTE H.- — -PRIV ATE 
TUITION for BACKWARD and DELICATE 
BOYS. Separate bed-rooms. Covered fives-court, 
swimming-bath, &,—Address, Rev. E, R. PHELPS, 
Brinklea, 
RINITY | COLLE GE, GLEN. 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highiands), 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 

Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCH 
affiliated with St. John’s College, St. Seemann a 
Sea, Terms from 80 guineas, college fees included, 














alia AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 


WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
d gents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 


The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P. 


M. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, with 
DAIRY, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th 


L® TON SCHOOL, 
ESTABLISHED 1861, 


PrincipaL—Mr, W. BRIGHTWELL. 

Of the Pupils sent up to the University Local 
Examinations, 95 per cent, have passed, 52 per cent. in 
honours. In the College of Preceptors’ Examination 
for 1884. Pupil from this School took the first place 
in all England. 

Colchester is one hour and a quarter distant from 
London. The locality is exceptionally salubrious. 

— 14 to 16 guineas pert term. 


HOU SE 
COLCHESTER. 





(LIFTON HIGH ~ SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, BRISTOL 
President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEAN 
of BRISTOL. 
»-President—The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head 
Master of Clifton College. 
Head Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The THIRD TERM of 1835 will BEGIN on 
SATURDAY, September 19th. 

Application for admission may be made to the 
Secretary, at the School; or, to the Hon. Secretary, 
G. H. WOLLASTON, E sq. , 24 College Road, Clifton, 
Bristol; from either of whom information as to 
Boarding Houses may be obtained. 


LADY, who holds a Higher 

Cambridge Ce rtificate in Honours, and also one 

from a Training College, and has for several years 

had the organising and management of a department 

of a London High Schoo’, will * DISENGAGED at 

CHRISTMAS,.—Address, fy, ’ Messrs, Warren, 
Hall, and Lovitt, Camden Road. 
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DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 


ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
H LOND 


NDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 


In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 





BIBLES, 
Post Orders Promptly Excented. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


RENCH and GERMAN for the 

ARMY in FRENCH SWITZERLAND.—Dr. 
AUCKENTHALER PREPARES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS in French and German, 
especially for the Army and other Examinations, 
Resident French, English, and German Masters ; 
careful supervis 1.—Addrees, La Villa Ouchy. 


RAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS. 

The Course of Training in the UPPER DIVISION 
of this College PREPARES previously qualified CAN- 
DIDATES to pass the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION, and fits them, by Lectures on 
Education and practical work under supervision, for 
teaching in Girls’ High and Middle Schools. 

Inthe KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, Students are 
PREPARED to pass the FROBEL SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATIONS. ' 

In the LOWER DIVISION, Students are PRE- 
PARED to pa:s the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, and receive some instruction in 

aching. 

The College will REMOVE from its present 
premises (Skinner Street, Bishopsgate) to 5 FITZROY 
STREET, W., in September, 1885. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER I16th. 

Address, for particulars during vacation, the 
PRINCIPAL, care of Miss Hodge, 9 Clifton Gardens, 
Maida Vale, W. 








HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Hrap Master.—The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, M.A. 
(Cantab. and Lond.), D.D. (Edin.), Gold Medallist, 
Prizemav, and late Examiner in the University of 
London, Member of the New Testament Revision 
Company. Assisted by thirteen Masters, ten being 
graduates of Cambridge, and three graduates of 
Oxford, London, and Dublin. 

Classical and Modern Sides. 
Higher Commercial Instruction. 

Laboratories and Carpenter’s and Metal Work- 
shops are attached to the School. Drawing is taught 
to all boys; also Swimming. Pianoforte, Organ, 
Violin, Orchestral, and Vocal Music. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, September i6th. — For further 
information apply to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, The 
Leys, Cambridge. 


OYAL ALBERT 
LANCASTER. 
For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 


Special Classes for 





ASYLUM, 





Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN, 





CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH, 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrious situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited, 

Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 
on application to 

JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBERT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &¢.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
— Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster, 








ROADSand RIVERS of NORFOLK. 

—To be LET by the WEEK a roomy, airy 
SAILING HOUSE-BOAT, comfortably and con- 
veniently fitted up with all requisites, sleeps eight 
or more persons, private cabin for two or four, 
lavatory, &c., cooking on board, men paid by owner, 
hirers having nothing to find but their food,—For 
terms, apply to Mr. M. P. SQUIRRELL, Corn 
Merchant, Norwich. 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bone- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry, Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


\OMBINES the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 
‘/ The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only. 


The whole Profits goto the Policyholders on a system at once safe 
At last division, Police 
increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or more. 


to those by whose early death there is a loss. 





and equitable, no share being given 
3 for £1,000 sharing a first time were 
Others were raised to £1,400, £1,700, and upwards. 





New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 
Income in Year, £688,920. 
The Funds (increased in year by £327,540) were at its close £5,063,000. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forfeiture of 


Policies. 


POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 
unckaengense on any ground but frand. 


POLICIES may be revived (after month o: 
of health. 
is payable, under deduction of arrears. 


gtace) on payment of premium within a year, without proof 
In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the 


unpaid premium the fall sum 


Claims payable one month after proof, which is in most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Edinburgh, July, 1885. 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Policies indisputable. 
The next division will be 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

Capital Fully Subscribed _.., one ++» £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about ‘sa wie or 875,000 
ToraL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eee we £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund one ‘ca we £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
“ WILLIAM C, Se} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


114° 5,000 





Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


ACCIDENTS 

FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN .. .» Harvie M. Farguuar, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
socal Agents, cr 
West-Exp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1351, 





IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 





DEPOSITS, rep le on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £5). 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuitic Letters 
of Credit and Cireular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
At HOME er ABROAD, 1 never Travel without 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Qolds, &e,—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London, 
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NOW READY, NEW EDITION, JULY, 1885. 
STANFORD’S MAP OF THE NEW LONDON 
BOROUGHS, 


ACCORDING TO THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS ACT, 1885, 


Defining in Colours the Boundaries and Subdivisions of the New Boroughs, with the Parishes forming the 
same, the number of Members allotted to each, and the Population of each Borough and Division in thousands, 


One Sheet, Coloured, size 40 by 27 inches; Scale, 2 inches to a mile, 


Prices :—Sheet, Coloured, 3s ; post-free, packed on roller,3s 61. Mounted, to fold in case, 6s; post-free, 6s 3d. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, 123, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





FITMENTS 


Designed by ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 
COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS. 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishiog is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 
COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


Manufactured by 





KINAHAN's| 9014 Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

| 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—In consequence of certain EXTR ACT 


dealers making use of Baron Liebig’s photo- 
graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





OF MEAT. 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





PEARS’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes :—“I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





—— 


7 ILFRACOMBE HOTEL,—Op 


the verge of the Atlantic, 
mental grounds. Six Lawn - Tennis Courts 
rooms. Table a’Hote at separate tables, from § 
8 o'clock. Large swimming hath, also private bathe 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon,” 


HEAL AND Son. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3ft.,fromlls, ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in’ 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS att. 
20s; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that jn 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNU:% SUITES rom £1219, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 383, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 

DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns, 


Five acres of orng, 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY Post, 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 








THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER. 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 





Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
cu application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom op 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, 2rpiiitce: 
BANBURY. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0., 
Limited, Roy Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—503s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 

Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 
saab GOLD MEDAL. _ 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. = 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated. 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 





FRY’S 





COCOA 
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BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 838, AUGUST, 1835, 23 6d, 
ConTENTS. 


pack OF Doom. 
nn BECOME OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES ? 
eNT RIDE a . 
ti cRNcEs OF AN“ ATTacui”:—AN “* ATTACHE,” 
a LEON GamBETTA—‘‘ ANTONY” OF ALEX- 
1867. Dumas, Oct. 1857.—A “Bow Vivant,’ 1868. 
AN LADSTONE'S OPINION OF MODERATE LIBERALS 
MN 983. QUEER Forks, 1867. 
FoRTUNE’S WuerrL.—Part V. 
- STS. 
pk AND DEER-FORE . 
pond on FrEE-TRADE Poticy, 1846 To 1885. 


(GENERAL GORDON. 
Tur CONSERVATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


Wun Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


To Herat. 


———— 


GT Al 
HE QUARTERLY RBVIEW, 
21, is vow published. 8vo, 6s. 
= ConTENTS. 
1, Lorp LytT0n’s GLENAVERIL, 
2, FieNELON. 
3, THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
4, LorD MACAULAY AND ELisau IMPEY. 
5, Prrt’s ForE1GN Povicy. 
6, ENGLISH SOCIETY AND ITS HISTORIANS, 
7, THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA, 
8. First CHRISTIAN COUNCIL. 
9, GAME AND GAME Laws. 
10. Tuk GLADSTONE MINISTRY: A RETROSPECT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
T REVIEW. 
MONTHLY, price 64. P 
(An Irish Organ for Politics, Literature, and Art, in 
which the Trinity College Magazine, ‘‘ Kottabos,” 
will be incorporated). 
CONTENTS FOR — 
y THE May. By Katherine Tynan. : 
juga CONSERVATISM AND ITS OUTLOOKS. By Standish 
O’Grad, 


LULLY PEUDHOMME. By Prof, Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
MartHus AND THE LIMIT OF SUBSISTENCE, By 

George Coffey. 

Yireees IN a Ir1sH ARTISANS’ ExHIBITION. By 

J. H. Pentland. 

Tue SocraList LeaGvuE AND ITs Port. By H. 

Rowlandson. 

Korrazos, Norzs anp NEws. 
University INTELLIGENCE, ’ 

“This charming miscellany (Kottabos), where Irish 
mirth and Irish melancholy find such unfettered 
utterance.”— Spectator, March 7th, 1885. 

CornIsH and Co., 18 Grafton Street, Dublin. 
New Monthly Magazine, price 64. 
HE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
An Organ of Church Opinion and Policy, and 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Amongst those who have already undertaken to 
give their assistance are—Eustace Balfour, Thomas 
Bayne, A. K. H. B., Dr. John Cunningham, Professor 
laurie, Professor Milligan, “Nether Lochaber,’’ 
Mrs. Oliphant, ‘‘ Shirley,’ Robert Louis Stevenson, 
J. H. St.ddart, R. Herbert Story, Professor M. C. 
Taylor, Principal Tulloch, the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 

ConTENTS OF No 3, AUGUST, 1885. 

Tue Story OF A YounG Lire. Chaps. 5-6.—THE 
Kanaka Lanour TrAFFIC.—THE HIGHLAND QUES- 
TioN. Part2.,—ONn THE LINNHE LOCH: AFTER SEALS, 
-SummMer Eventing oN Yarrow. — Sco TTISH 
LITERATURE IN THE STUART PERIOD.—THE LATEST 
LisgRATIONIST, LORD LORNE.—NOTES OF THE 
Montu, &e. 

Printed and published for the Scottish Publishing 
Company, Limited, by R. and R. Clark, 42 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Agents: JouN Menzies and Co, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London, 
and at all Booksellers. 





Now ready, for AUGUST, price ls, post free. 
HE EXPOSITOR. 
CoNnTENTS, 

Tue Revisep Version. 2, THE Boox or Exopvus. 
Ry Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D. 

Isaac Taytor. By Josiah Gilbert. 

Joy 1x SUFFERING, AND TRIUMPH IN THE MANIFESTFD 
parent (Col, 1. 24.27). By Rev. Alex, Maclaren, 

Tur REvIsED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: A 
Critica, ESTIMATE. By Revs. A. C. Jennings, M.A, 
and W. H. Lowe, M.A. 

Tar Farum GospeL FRAGMENT. By Prof. G. T. 
Stokes, M.A. 

REceNT AMERICAN LITERATURE ON THE New TESTA- 
MENT. By Prof. B. B. Warfiel?, D.D. 

Recent ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE New TESTA- 
MENT. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 

Brevia. By Revs, Prof. Beet, J. E. Yonge, M.A., 
and the Editor. 


London: Hopper anp StovuGHToN, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 





Now ready, for AUGUST, price 1s. 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOS. S. EXELL, M.A. 

peoxTENTs :—The Resurrection of the Dead, by 
prcemor Wu. Milligan, D.D.—The Revision of the 
ye Old Testament, by Principal G. C. M. Douglas, 
-D.—The Book of Jubilees, by Rev. W. J. Deane, 
ot Our Lord’s Groaning in the Spirit, by John 
utchison, D.D.—Christ’s Defence of his Parabolic 
tha OY o~ a Bag mad 
¢ e Prodiga’ ose’ ohn Murphy.— 

The Literary Record. a wa 

Minbargh T. and T. CLarK, 38 George Street, 

London: Kegan Pavz, TRENCH, and Co. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for AUGUST, 1885. 2s 6d. 

“THE METAPHYSICAL SocrETY”’: A REMINISCENCE, 
(With a Note by the Editor.) By R. H. Hutton. 

A DEFENCE OF DEER Forests. By Cameron of 
Lochiel, M.P. 

ARISTOCRACY In AMERICA. By Matthew M. Trumbull. 

Viourns. By William Huggins. 

Fancies at Navesink. By Walt Whitman. 

Tse BuRDEN OF IRELAND. By J. Leslie Field. 

A Jesuit REFORMER AND Poer. By the Rey. Father 
Ryder. 

County CHARACTERISTI°S: SuRREY. By H. @G. 

Hewlett. 

THe Work oF Victor Hugo. (Concluded.) By 
Algernon C, Swinburne. 

THE RECENT REBELLION IN NORTH-WEST CANADA, 
(With a Map.) By Lord Melgund, Military 
Secretary to the Governor-General. 

THe LonpoNn FLOWER TrapeE. By Edward A Arnold. 

ANTI-CHOLERA JNOCULATION. By Dr. Cameron, M.P. 

London: KEGAN Pavut, TRENCH, AND Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
THE FIGRTING STRENGTH AND ForEIGN POLICY OF 
ItraLy. By R. Bonghi. 
CHOLERA : ITS CAUSE AND PREVENTION. By Professor 
Burdon Sanderson, 
PRICES AND GOLD Surpty. By M. G. Mulhall, F.S.S. 
SPENCER—HARRISON—ARNOLD. By S. Rowe Bennett. 
PESSIMISM ON THE STaGE. By Emile de Laveleye. 
WHAT CAN History TeEacw Us? By W.S. Lilly. 
THE CuURCH PROBLEM IN SCOTLAND. By Donald 
Fraser, D.D. 
PERSIA AND AFGHANISTAN. By General Sir Arnold 
B. Kemball, K.C.B. 
Tue Waite Cross. By the Bishop of Durham. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY. 
By Professor H. Geffcke>. 
CoNTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. Poetry. By W.P. Ker. 
II, Art. By Harry Quilter. 
III, GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IsBISTER AND Company, LiMiTED, 56 Ludgate. 


Hill, E.C. 
_— 
AUGUST. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

GORDON OR GLADSTONE? By Stanley Leighton, M.P. 

WANTED, A New ConstTItTuTION. By Alfred Austin. 

LataGce. A Translation from Horace: Odes, Book 
i, 22, By Henry H. Gibbs. 

ELEMENTS IN THE TRISH QUESTION: 

1, Intsn INDUSTRIAL ScHooLs. By A. G. Liddell, 
2, THE CULTIVATION OF ToBACCO IN IRELAND. 
By R. Staples, jun. 

THE LipkRAL MOVEMENT IN EnGuisu LITERATURE, 
VI.—Conclusion : The Prospects of Poetry. By 
W. J. Courthope. 

Aw ADDRESS TO THE LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENCE 
LEAGUF, WITH A WorRD TO THE CONSERVATIVE 
Party. By the Karl of Pembroke. 

Tory Prime Ministers. V.—Sir Robert Peel and 
the ‘Great Conservative Party.’’ 1835 and 1885. 
By T. E. Kebbel. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEWSPAPERS. By a Con- 
servative Journalist. 

Ivan Tureeénierr.—II. By Arthur Tilley. 

CoMPETITION AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION, By 
Robert Scott Moffat. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


ERE AS CLE PITA DB. 
By BenJamMin WarD Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 
Price 2s 6d. 

The ASCLEPIAD for JULY contains :—Essays on 
Standard Pulse readings.—Homeless Populations,— 
The Mind as a Diagnostic Surface.—Boer haave.— 
Synopsis of Anaesthetics. 

Lone@Mans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

TEW R. C. CHURCH, SPANISH 
[ PLACE: Interior and Exterior Views of 
Selected Design,—See the BUILDER (price 4d, by 
post 44d; Annual Subscription, 193) ; also Illustration 
of East Window, St. Michael’s Church, Bournemouth ; 
Sketches of Le‘cester-hire Fonts; Pre-hist oric America 
and its Art; the Archxological Institute at Derby ; 
Letter from Paris; Recent Excavations in the 
Peirzous, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Suitable for all roads and all seasons of the year. 
YCLING. — PATENT CRYPTO- 
DYNAMIC TWO-SPEED TRICYCLES, of the 
best construction, with high normal speed, and a 
reserve power-gear instantly available when hills, 
head-winds, or bad roads are encountered. Hills are 
thus climbed with e2se, all excessive exertion is 
avoided, and a maximum of enjoyment attained. 
Also, CRYPTO-GEARED SOCIABLES and TAN- 
DEMS, unsurpassed for speed and comfort. N.B.— 
The ** Crypto’? Two-speed Gear, can be fitted to 
Tricycles already in use.—For particulars, testi- 
monials, &c., or to view, apply to the CRYPTO 
CYCLE CO., 73a Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Dieeases of the most formidable and 
chronic character have been cured by Holloway’s 
remedies, Ulcerations which have proved themselves 
incurab!e by any other known means have healed 
kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence 
of this excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, con- 
tract :d muscle:, and glandular swellings can be most 
safely and effectually healed by Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, which can do no harm under any circum- 
stances. Neither of these medicaments has anything 
dele‘erious in its composition; both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature. The 
combined power of these noble remedies enables them 
successfully to cope with most descriptions of impuri- 
ties, and to cure, or at least relieve, most varieties of 
diseases. 








The BOOK of the SEASON, 





BEHIND the SCENES on the STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Now ready, price 2s, picture covers (post free, 2s 4a). 


4 ie STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 
Shoe Lane, E.C., and all Bookstalls, 


PENNY ALPHABETICAL TIME 
TABLES between London and all parts of 
the Country. 64 closely printed pages. No. 1, 
August 1. At all bookstalls, Newsagents, 1d. 
Wyman and Sons, Publish-rs, London. 


PENNY ALPHABETICAL TIME 
TABLES form a perfect Railway Guide to 
the choicest Pleasure Resorts within 30 or 40 
miles of the Metropolis, and to all the notice- 
able seaside bathing places in the Kingdom. 


NEW WORK by “ CAVENDISH.” 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 53, handsomely 
printed in red and black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
American Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By 
“ CAVENDISH,”’ Author of “The Laws and Princi- 
ples of Whist.” &c. Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 











Now ready, in 2 vols., cloth, price 20s. 
With PORTRAITS of KING CETSHWAYO and 
BISHOP COLENSO. 
HE RUIN of ZULULAND: an 
Account of the British Doings in Zululand since 
the Invasion of 1879. By Frances ELLEN CoLENso. 
Being a — to the HISTORY of the ZULU WAR. 
Vols. I. and II. may be had separately, price 103 each, 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W., and a!! 
Booksellers. 








Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
Rosert G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MircHEeL. and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


LS toe RERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, andthe public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


BPD & Cos OWN SAUCE. 

















at PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








potreD MEATS. Also, 





FESSeNCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 
GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

~—s SOLE ADDRESS :—_ . 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’—JuRORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
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VERE FOSTERS WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 


A Series of Practical Guides to the Study of Water-Colour Painting, from the 
most elementary stage to the more advanced, consisting of Facsimiles of Original 
Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustrations and full Instructions 
for Drawing and Painting. 





The Times says :—‘‘ We can stropgly recommend tlie series to young students.” 


PAINTING for BEGINNERS. First Stage, teaching the 


use of OneColour. By J.CatLow. In 3 Parts, 4to, 6 each; or 1 vol., cloth, 


2s 6d. 
PAINTING for BEGINNERS. Second Stage, teaching the 
Use of Seven Colours. By J. Catiow. In 6 Parts, 6d each ; or 1 vol, cloth, 4s, 
SIMPLE LESSONS in LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By 
Various Artists. In 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 3:, 

SIMPLE LESSONS in MARINE PAINTING. By 
Epwarp Duncan. In 4 Parts, 4to, 61 each; or 1 vol., cloth, 33. ‘ 
SIMPLE LESSONS in FLOWER PAINTING. By Various 

Artists. In 4 Parts, 4to, 6d each; or 1 vol., cloth, 33. 
ADVANCED STUDIES of FLOWER PAINTING. By 
Apa Hansvry. In 6 Parts, 4to, 1s each; or 1 vol., cloth, 7s 6d. 
STUDIES of TREES. By J. Needham. In 8 Parts, 4to, 
ls each; or First Series, cloth, 53; Second Series, cloth, 5s. ke 
EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOURS. By R. P. Leitch, 
and J. CALLow. In 3 Parts, 4to, 1s 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 63. Ss 
SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By T. M. Richard- 
son, R. P. Leircu, J. A. Houston, T. L. RowzsorHam, E. Duncan, and J. 
NEEDHAM. In3 Parts, 4to, 1s 6d each ; or 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 
ILLUMINATING, LESSONS in the ART of. Examples 
Selected from Works in the British Museum, Lambeth Palace, and South 
Kensington Museum, With a Sketch of the History of the Art. By W. J. 
Lorik, B.A., F.S.A., Author of “A History of London,” &c. In 4 Parts, 
4to, ls each; or 1 vol., cloth extra, 6s. 
*,* Detailed List Free by post on application, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





COLLEGE, 


LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on OCTOBER 
Ast. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m., by Professor SCHAFER, F.R.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE 
{including the Indian School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Technology and of the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOBER 5th. Introductory 
Lecture at 3 p.m. by ProfessorT. ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. Instruction is pro- 
vided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. j 

Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000), may 
be obtuined from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Languages 
and Science) and for MEDICAL and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28th. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


alin iene 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 








Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
ingdom ... a Us oop ae ee | ee ee errr 014 3.4.4.0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3... ee | 
oe DI 6.086 S.icc 0 8 2 


Including postage to India, China, &c. .., 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
BORD -scscissovesnvescescanesssecoenvses 









Quarter-Pag 212 6 | Quarter-Column..............0000 oe 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months, 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CUPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PusiisuEr, 1 Wellington 





Street, Strand, W.C. 


ee 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKs 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for AUGH 
EDITED by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT, 
Tue Paris Newsrarer Press. By Theodore Child. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS OF Eaypr. By Charles Sumner 
Pasteur’s Lire anp Lasours. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Yacut Racine. By T. Dykes. 
Lorp PETERBOROUGH. By the Lord Ribblesdale, 
DEATH—AND AFTERWARDS. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.1. 
Private Birt Lecisiation. By E. Leigh Pemberton, M.P, 
Tue NEw Naturaism. By W.S. Lilly. 
— IN THE Soupan. By Brigadier-General He 


ST, 


Maine, 


nry Brackenbury, 
MEDICAL SPECIALISM: A REJOINDER. By Morell Mackenzie, M.D, 
CHURCH AND STATE IN SCOTLAND. By the Lord Balfour of Burleigh 


NEW WORK by 8. LAING, M.P, 


SCIENCE and 


By S. Larne, M.P. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


MODERN 


THOUGHT. 


MODERN 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


Witi1am GRESWELL, M.A,, F.R.C.1. 


By 





With numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, 93. 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING, To which js 
added a Description of the Chief Continental Systems. By James Log, 


“A valuable contribution to the literature of dairy farming......His book js 
crammed with valuable information which every dairy farmer would do well to 
study.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME of MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES, 


TURENNE. By H. M. Hozter. With 
Portrait and Maps. Large crown 8yo, 4s J 
“A graphic sketch of Turenne’s life......Valuable and interesting.”—Mornin, 
‘ost. 


“Colonel Hozier has accomplished his task with singular accuracy....., Many 
biographies of Turenne of a more pretentious character have been issued, bit 
none of so complete and concise a character as this, We predict for it a lasting 
success.”’—Broad Arrow. 


ABOUT'S SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECONOMY, o 


the WORKER’S A BC. From the French of Edmond About, with a 
Biographical and Critical Introduction. A New Edition, revised, Net Byo, 48, 
ext week, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION OF 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


** A delightful novel.’’—Scotsman, 
‘«Mr, Crawfurd’s new novel is extremely clever.’”’—Academy. 


“A very well written novel...... Mr. Crawfurd give: sketches of advanced 
eccentricity with a pleasant raillery which is too light to be called sarcasm, 
though it is quite as ettective.’—Atheneum. 


**None of the novel-writers of the day shows his readers the play of motive 
and the working of the wheels within wheels of our complex life with easier 
mastery than Mr. Crawfurd. The imbroglio of his story might be contrived by 
an Eugene Scribe of to-day, his dexterous ingenuity of accident, his dexterous 
entanglement of perverse purpose, clashing interest, and mutual unconsciousnes 
are all found in this very clever and surprising story....... The story is keenly 
amusing.”’—Spectator. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Ofice 
not later than noon on Friday. ~ 


ee 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. & 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE 


‘The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
sitnations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


in this Collection, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ** Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


Press notices, free per post, 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 
The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 
i h 


Prospectus and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica- 
tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 
with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 





ART GALLERY, 


“It is for their revelation of the un 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portjolio, April 
1871. 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educt 
tional influence of a high order, andifit 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only fi 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
uscd to adorn every nursery and school 
room in England.”*—Times, April 17th 
1873, 


Price 12s each. 
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a 
suITH, ELDER, AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


ST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
no ay Bae YVEAR.??—STANDARD. 


yOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION of the 
«LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND,” by his 
Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS, as 
ready this day, with a Portrait, large crown 
8vo, 12s 6d. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 5s, 


The LAW RELATING to TRADE MARKS. By 
R 


§. MUSHET, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 





NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD” EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


the FOUR GEORGES; and the English 


ists of the Eighteenth Century. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 
ears praiie. and 20 Wood Engravings. Bythe Author, Frank DICKSEE, 
LINLEY SAMBOURNE, F, BARNARD, FREDERICK WALKER, and G, A, SALA, 
Large 8v0, 10s Gd. 


XTING VOLUME of Mr. ORMSBY’S NEW TRANSLATION of 
a “DON QUIXOTE,” 
Now ready, cumplete in + vols., 8vo, £2 10s. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE 


of LA MANCHA. By Micurt pr CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A Translation, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Joun Ormssy, Translator of the ‘* Poem of 
the Cid.” 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’5 POPULAR 2s LIBRARY. 


JOHN HERRING. By the Author of “ Mehalah,” 
&e. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


NEW WORK by Dr. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.P. 
teady this day, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL 


to SCHOOL LIFE. By Rosenrt Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. 
Lond., late Lecturer on “ Materia Medica” at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, &c. 





Now reaty (Sixrence), New Series, No. 26. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


CONTENTS, 
sy the Author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c. 
Chap. 18.—Lady Grace. Chap, 19.—Sleepy Hollow. 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 


AUGUST. 


Chap. i7. 
Chap, 


Court RoyaL. 
—Stock-taking. 
20.—Duleina. 

Fossi. Foon. 

ACurap NiaGer, Illustrated by E. J. Wheeler, 

UNPARLIAMENTARY BorouGus, 

Tue BirTH OF MOUNTAINS. 

Rarszow Gotp. By David Christie Murray. Book + (continued).—How Aaron 
Whittaker began to long for the Rainbow Gold, and Job Round threw it 
away, Chaps, 4-6, 


“PAST BECOMING AS INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLER 
AS THE GUIDE-BOOKS OF MURRAY OR OF BAEDEKER.” 
— ACADEMY. 


WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
stUDTES in RUSSIA. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
in HOLLAND and SCANDINAVIA. With 


vo, 10s 6d. 

SKETCHES 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. ; 

Org ins of Soutss NITALY and SICILY. With Illustra- 
ions, crown Svo, 12s 6d. 

WALKS in ROME. Eleventh Edition, with Map, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 18s, 

WALKS in LONDON. Fifth Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

WANDEBRINGS in SPAIN. Fourth Edition, with Illustra- 
ions, crown 8vo, 78 6d. 

4 near ROME. With Illustrations, Second Edition, 2 
vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 

CTEIES of CENTRAL ITALY, With Illustrations, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s, 

CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 

FLORENCE. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 

VENICE. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








UPstarrs and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
for 


Price 2s 6d each, 
'¢ AS BS BI 
Price 2s 6d each, 
1 May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HOrtR G 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS 
LIST. 





Second English Edition, with Additions, 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 


TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late Dr. 
H. ScHELLEN. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German 
Edition by JANE and CaroLinE LassELL. Edited, with Notes, by Captain W. 
DE W. ABNEY, R.E., F.R.S, With 291 Woodcuts and 14 Plates (5 Coloured), 
including Angstrém’s and Cornu’s Maps, 8vo, 31s 6d. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and _. other 
Selected Essays, By Lady Verney. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 163, 


** We recommend this book as a most timely contribution to the discussion of 
an important question.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


A BOOK on ANGLING; or, Treatise on the 


Art of Fishing in every branch ; inoluding full Illustrated Lists of Salmon 
a By Francis Francis. With 16 Plates (6 Coloured) and Portrait, post 
8vo, 15s. 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; or, 


Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and Suitable to all Occupa- 
tions, large or small, By Henry P. Dunster, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“The author has collected almost everything of importance that has been 
written on the subject...... The book is full of facts and suggestions, and may be 
read with profit by both farmers and gardeners.”—Garden. 


AID to ENGINEERING SOLUTION. By 


Lowis D’A. Jackson, Civil Engineer, Author of ‘‘ Aid to Survey Practice,’’ 
“Canal and Culvert-Tables.”” With 111 Diagrams and 5 Woodcut Illustrations, 
Bvo, 21s, 

Eighth Edition, completely Revised. 


A HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELE- 


GRAPHY. By R. 8. Cuttey, Memb.Inst.C E., late Engineer-in-Chief of 
Telegraphs to the Post Office, With 135 Woodcuts and 17 Plates, 8vo, 163, 


‘‘CHOUANS et BLEUS.” By Paul Feval. 


Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Map, for the use of Schools, by CHARLES 
Sankey, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


OUR DWELLINGS: Healthy and Un- 


healthy. Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds Board Schools. By 
CATHERINE M. Bucxrton, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of 
** Health in the House,” &c. With 39 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


MANUAL of HEALTH SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Use in Schools and Colleges, and suited to the requirements of 
Students preparing for the Examinations in Hyziene of the Science and Art 
Department, &c. By ANDREW WILSON, F R.S E, F.L.S, &c., Combe Lecturer 
on Physiology and Health, Editor of Health, &c. With 74 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
“There is nothing superfluous in any chapter; there is nothing omitted that is 
of intrinsic value,” —Asclepiad, 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 


16mo, Is sewed. 
Contents :—l. An APOSTLE of the TULES.—2, SARAH WALKER.— 
3. A SHIP of '49, 
“*Mr, Bret Hart has always something vigorous and fresh to put into his stories; 
His new book contains three stories, all good, and very different.’”’—Athenwum, 


A 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS, 


The NOVELS of G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


Price 1s each sewed; or 1s 6d cloth. 
The GLADIATORS. HOLMBY HOUSE. 
The INTERPRETER. KATE COVENTRY, 
GOOD for NOTHING. DIGBY GRAND. 
The QUEEN’S MARIKS, GENERAL BOUNCE, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREKT, W. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


CHEAP BOOKS ON SALE. 
Popular Books, strongly bound in Sets or Separately. 


See Special List of Sets of Works by Popular Authors, 
and 


MUDIE’S SELECT CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY, 


PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON 


emy 8yo, 21s each vol. 


D 
The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the German of Professor Max Duncknr, 


by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Baliol College, Oxford. 6 vols. demy 8vo. Each Volume can be had separately, 213, ; | 
4 vols. 


The HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decling 


By Professor THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated (with the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by the Rev. P. W. DICKSOy, 

With an Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. by 
The POPULAR EDITION in 4 vols. crown 8vo, £2 63 6d; or sold separately—Vols. I. and II., 21s; Vol. III., 10s 6d; Vo} IV. 

with Index, 15s. ae 
Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo0, £3 15s. These Volumes not sold separately. 


In 5 vols. price 183 each. 
The HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest Time down to 337 Bc. From 


the German of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, Rector of the University of Berlin. By A. W. WARD, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo, with Index 
£4 103; or each Volume separately, 18s. 











1 vol. demy 8vo, 9a. 


A NEW EDITION of Professor BROWNE’S “HISTORY of ROMAN 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE.” 
Crown 8vo, with Plans, 6s. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon t 


Waterloo. By Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. Twenty-ninth Edition. 
Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo, with Plans, 10s 6d. 


With 2 Portraits, 63. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. From the French of M. Mier, by 


ANDREW SCOBLE. 
Crown S8vo, with 4 Portraits, 63. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. From the French of M. Guzzor, by 


ANDREW SCOBLE. 
6 vols. crown 8yo. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, From the Declaration of War by 
France, in 1793, to the Accession of George IV. By WILLIAM JAMES. With a Continuation of the History down to the Battle of 
Navarino, by Captain CHAMIER. 6 vols. crown Svo, with numerous Portraits, 36s. 


5 vols. demy 8vo. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION from 1789 to 1801. By 


ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 5 vols. demy 8vo, with 41 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most 
Eminent Personages engaged in the Revolutiou. Engraved by W. Greatbach. 363. 


3 vols. 42s. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE 
BOURRIENNE, bis private Secretary. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, late Royal Artillery. 3 vols, 
demy 8yo, with Map and about 36 Illustrations on Steel. 


In 12 vols. demy 8vo. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to 


Juxon. By the late Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. Sold separately as follows:— 
Vol. I., 15s; Vol. II., 15s; Vols. III. and IV., 30s; Vol. V., 15s; Vole. VI. and VII., 30s; Vol. VILL, 153; Vol. IX., 15s; Vol. X., 15s; 
Vol. XL, 153; Vol. XII. (the Index), 15s. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, with Index and Portrait, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK; his Life and Letters. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Srepxens, 


Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “ Life of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 24s. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her RELATIONS, 1796-1815. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Right Hon. LORD BRABOURNE. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels, By Rev, RicHarp Harris 


BARHAM. 

The Illustrated Edition, with 69 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s, or bound in the Ely pattern, same prite; 
also in white cloth, inthe Ely pattern, for presentation copies, 223 6d. The Carmine Edition, with 20 Illustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt 
edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. The Edinburgh Edition, in large type, with 50 I\lustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, in ted 
cloth, 6s, The Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, with 16 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham, 33 6d. 
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